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BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY OF MEDIZVAL AND MODERN 
PEOPLES. (Will be issued August 15) 


This volume supplements “* Barnes’ Ancient Peoples.”’ 


BARNES’ UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


(Will be ready in September.) 


BARNES’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


(Already issued from the press.) 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


(First volumes already out, and second in press.) 
PECK’S ASTRONOMY, for High Schools and Academies. «1 press.) 
WORMAN’S GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 


(Just issued.) 


DAVIXS’ NEW _ AND REVISED EDITION OF DAVIES’ 
SURVEYING. 


EAMES’ TEXT-BOOK OF LIGHT-LINE SHORTHAND. 


(A practical phonetic system. Just issued.) 


LANCASTER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED. (Just issued.) 
PECK’S GANOT’S PHYSICS. crow edition. sist issued.) 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY OF GREECE, with Readings. 


(For Chautauqua Course. Just issued.) 


For Sample Pages, Circulars, or advice, address, 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
Or, HENRY B. CARRINGTON, N. E. Agent, 


The Normal Musie Course. 


A Series of Hxercises, Studies, and Songs, defining and illustrating the Art 
of Sight Reading ; progressively arranged from the first conception 
and production of tones to the most advanced choral practice. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


The Course will comprise several small volumes, each having its distinctive 
feature. The basis of the Course lies in five books, carefully graded, in which the 
principle of object#ve teaching has been applied to music in a way to make the 
training of the ear to sounds as mental objects as clear and comprehensive as 
training the eye to number or color with material objects. Any teacher who can 
learn to sing the scale can learn to teach the Normal Music Course successfully. 


NOW READY: 


THE FIRST READER. 


This is divided into two parts. A series of exercises and short songs for actual 
practice and study forms the first part. Part second contains a collection of 
songs with words, for little children, to be learned by imitation, the example or 
illustration to be given by the teacner. 


Bas~ A sample copy of the First Reader, for examination, will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 32 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


32 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Allen & Greeiough's Grammar Gaini.g Rapidly in New England. 


Since the beginning of the school year, 1882-3, the following fifty-four New-England Schools have introduced Allen & Greenough's Latin Grammar by displacing 


another author,—not by a new edition taking the place of an old. 


Belfast High School, Me. romance High Schoo 
South Berwick Academy, Me. Black River Acad .ay, 
Searsport High School, Me. elier Academy, Vt. 


1, Vt. 
Ludiow, Vt. 


Among these it will be noticed there are nine public High Schools of important cities: 


Belmont High School, Mass. 
Walpole High School, Mass. 
‘Maynard High School, Mass. 


Private Olassical School, New Haven, Conn. 
West End Institute, New Haven, Conn. 
Private Classical School, New London, 


Wendell Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Grafton High School, Mass. 


Mont 
Oakland High School, Me. Woodstock Academy, Vt, w. ets | High School, Mass. Sonthbridge High School, Mass. Conn. 
Bridgton High School, Me. St. Albans High School, Vt. Dalton High School, Mass. No. Andover High School, Mass. New Canaan Ladies’ Seminary, Conn. 
Manchester High School, N. H. Swanton High School, Vt. Spencer h School, Mass. Newburyport High School, Mass. Forestville High School, Conn. 
Portsmouth High School, N. H. Boston School of Lan Gloucester High School, Mass. Westerly High School, R. I. Coventry High wee wee o 
aterbury, Conn. 


uages 
Framingham High Schoo » Mass. 
Vineyard Haven High School, Mass. 
8. Hadley Falls High School, Maas. 
Wareham High School, Mass. 


Claremont High School, N. H. 
Milford High School, N. H. 
Newmarket High School, N. H. 
Burlington High School, Vt. 


Four of the largest of these schools 
grammar in place of Allen & Greenoug 


leaving a net gain of fifty schools Se 


Roxbury Latin School, Mass. 

Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Masa. 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 
Arms Academy, Shelburne Falls, Mess. 


bably contain more Latin pupils than all the sckools in New England which in the 


Hartford High School, Conn. 

Waterbury igh School, Conn. 

New Britain High School, Conn. 

Mystic Valley Inst., Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


St. 8 School, 
Groton High School, Conn. 
Private School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Windsor High School, Conn. 


same time have taken another 


nd for the new Circ” lar of this Grammar. 


we believe were mutually satisfactory 


ENCOURAGED by our offer in the Spring of a Prize for ai Luu on Steel Pens, the results of which 
both to ourselves and the nv 


“ous contributors, we have concluded 


to offer a second PRIZE of TEN DOLLARS for the Best Poem  .n Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. The 


Poem must not exceed 24 lines, nor allude to other 


makers. ( -mpetitors to inclose 10 cents, for which 


they will receive 12 best assorted Steel Pens. Decisions will b »%ased on literary merit. No puffs wanted. 


Award made October 1. 


THE ESTF®” ROOK STLuiL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
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Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 

only ink that is positively non-corrosive to steel pens. 

For sale every where. FOUNTAIN INK CO., 
425 zz 75 John Street, New York. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Celebrated “Triumph Dovetailed Desks 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
department. 


Improved School Apparatus for every 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & C@O., 
Booksellers, Stationers, aid School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


The private schools 
have also adopted 
our Book SLATES 
in preference to 


SILICATE 
of New York Ci slate or paper pads, 


BOOK SLATES 


ears (in every 

ublic School), which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durability | economical and more advantag 

and perfectien. They are also used by a large number of the Boards pupil. They ara handsomely bound in 

of Education, Colleges, and Schools throughout the country. ne black cloth. 
Slating (without ) 


The best Liquid 
Black Diamond Slating: : wooden 


applied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with f 
directions for use.’ Pint, $1.00; Quact, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 


Blackboards * WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


face All sizes. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 
tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per 
ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1, 2x3 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% ft., 


NeW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


&@™ Send for Circular. [404] 191 Fulton St., New York City. 


st B, BENJAMIN, new york, 


12 Vesey St. Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


™ J. & H. BERGH 


just 4 and 95 John St., 
ust issue 


A Revolution in Blackboard Surfaces! 


PATENT 


Stone 


A PURE CHEMICAL COMPOUND, 
Applied wth PLASTERER’S TROWEL instead of a BRUSH, as in the Usual Way. 
Totally Different from a Lampblack and Cement Finish. 


. The chemicals used in the Artificial Stone Slating, when mixed and grouad together, form a Chemical Com- 
pound (with all but one ingredient which is held in solution), giving a hard, smooth surface, which takes a 
Slate Pencil. Hard or Soft Crayon, as perfectly as natural slate. The color is a fine, dull black, and will not 
grow glossy with use. 

It can be applied to plastered walls (in ‘‘ Sand Coat”’ or hard finish), wood of all kinds, iron plates, cloth, 
and OLD BOARDS IN WHATEVER CONDITION. 


NO SPECIAL PREPARATION 1S NECESSARY TO FIT THE WALLS FOR THE SOLUTION. 
1 bespeak from School Officers and Teachers the reasonable and fair attention which the importance of the 
subject demands, for this new departure in blackboard sarface. : 
It will cost you nothing to at least investigate. Send me your address and I will mail, postpaid, a sample 
of this surface for examination. 
I am prepared to cover new boards with this Slating, or repair old surfaces, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Estimates furnished upon application, stating amount of surface to be covered. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 
School Furnishings and Specialties, 


431d 27 FRANELIN ST, BOSTON. 


The Patent Blackboard 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


This M.terial is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Pinish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 
can also be easily erased. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 


601 Wasuineton St., Boston, Mass. 


entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 
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Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
1 Catalogues on application. cow 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


P. O. Box 35. [425 tf] Providence, R. I. 
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under the management of one house. 


Our Catalogues are published in parts, 
and will be mailed upon application, as 
follows: 


Part 1. Mathematical Instruments ... ..... 206 pp. 
“ 2. Optical Instruments, including Spec- 
tacles, Microscopes, etc, (5th edi- 
tion, 1883, now ready). .........-... 192 ** 
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THE OLD READING-CLASS. 

I cannot tell you, Genevieve, how oft it comes to me, 
That rather young old reading-class in District Number Three; 
That row of elocutionists who stood so straight in line, 
And charged at standard literature with amiable design. 
We did not spare the energy in which our words were clad; 
We gave the meaning of the text by all the light we had; 
But still I fear the ones who wrote the lines we read so free 
va scarce have recognized their work in District Number 

ree. 


| = snow was smooth and clean,—the winter’s thick- 
aid dust; 

The storm it made the windows speak at every sudden gust; 
Bright sleigh-bells threw us pleasant words when travelers 

would pass; 
The maple-trees along the road stood shivering in their class; 
white-browed cottages were nestling cold and 
umb, 

And far away the mighty world seemed beckoning us to come,— 
The wondrous world, of which we conned what had been and 


might be, 
In that old-fashioned reading-class of District Number Three. 


We took a hand at history,—its altars, spires, and flames,— 
And uniformly mispronounced the most important names; 
We wandered through biography, and gave our fancy play, 
And with some subjects fell in love,—* good only for one day ’’; 
In romance and philosophy we settled many a point, 

And made what poems we assailed to creak at every joint; 
And many others that we love, you with me will agree, 

Were first time introduced to us in District Number Three. 


You recollect Susannah Smith, the teacher’s sore distress, 

Who never stopped at any pause,—a sort of day express ? 

And timid young Sylvester Jones, of inconsistent sight, 

ee on the easy words, and read the hard ones 
right 

oe Green, whose doleful voice was always clothed in 

ac 

And ee Hicks, whose tones induced the plastering all to 
crac 

Ant See Tubbs, whose various mouths were quite a show 

see 
Alas! we cannot find them now in District Number Three. 


And Jasper Jenckes, whose tears would flow at each pathetic 


word 
( ead « in the prize-fight business now, and hits them hard, I’ve 
eard); 
And Benny Bayne, whose every tone he murmured as in fear, 
(His tongue is not so timid now; he is an auctioneer); 
And Lanty Wood, whose voice was just endeavoring hard to 


change 
And leaped from hoarse to fiercely shrill with most surprising 
range; 
Also his sister Mary Jane, so fall of prudish glee, 
Alas uy nap'ee both in higher schools than District Number 
ree, 


So back these various voices come, though long the years have 
grown, 

And sound uncommonly distinct through Memory’s telephone; 

And some are full of melody, and bring a sense of cheer, 

And some can smite the rock of time, and summon forth a 


tear; 
But one sweet voice comes back to me, whenever sad I grieve, 
And sings a song, and that is yours, O peerless Genevieve! 
It brightens up the olden times, and throws a smile at me,— 
A silver star amid the clouds of District Number Three. 


— Will Carleton, in Harper’s Magazine for Sept. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


vs. Naturr.— We must not forget the 
important fact that schools, at best, can only begin the 
work, and that no methods of teaching, and no system 
of schools, can send forth mature men and women at 
eighteen or twenty years of age.—Supt. M. L. Hawley. 

Scuoot Hyerenx.—It is a fact that should be noted, 
that persons who have nothing to do with the schools 
sometimes are ill. The air, the food, the dress, the 
irregular habits of eating and sleeping at home, some- 


times affect the health of children. If the doctors would do 
half as much as the teachers are doing toward creating a 


healthy public sentiment in regard to proper dress and 
the preservation of health, the community would be much 
better off than it is.—Jnd. School Journal. 


Our Fast Aar.—We have copyrighted the word 
“ practical,” and placed it synonymous with “ Ameri- 
can.” We expect our babies to cast accounts, measure 
corn and calico, before they shed their milk-teeth, and 
our boys and girls to be men and women in thought and 
action before their reasoning faculties are partially 
unfolded. “Hurry” is written on almost every face. 
It is found everywhere. Disaster follows it at a rapid 
gait. We measure distance by hours, and count the 
child’s age by pages in the school-books. The elements 


of time, growth and maturity of body and mind, are 
accounted of little value when balanced against the 
headlong activity of this age.—Supt. J. M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Tue Cotitegk Feticu.—The Phi Beta address of 
Mr. Adams was but another voice of the spirit which 
has within a generation changed the head of a college 
from an elderly clerical recluse to an active man of af- 
fairs. The change is symbolic and prophetic of that 
which he advocates, and which must not be mistaken as 
a demand for easier and more superficial studies.— Wm. 
Curtis, in Harper's for Sept. 

Make Haste Stowty.—The educational abomina- 
tion of desolation of the present day is the stimulation 
of young people to work at high pressure by incessant 
competitive examinations. Some wise man (who prob- 
ably was not an early riser) has said of early risers in 
general, that they are conceited all the forenoon, and 
stupid all the afternoon. Now, whether this be true of 
early risers in the common acceptation of the word or 
not, I will not pretend to say: but it is too often true 
of the unhappy children who are forced to rise too early 
in their classes. They are conceited all the forenoon of 
life, and stupid all its afternoon. The vigor and fresh- 
ness which should have been stored up for the purpose 
of the hard struggle for existence in practical life, have 
been wasted out of them by precocious mental de- 
bauchery, by book-gluttony, and lesson-bibbing.—Prof. 

In Tue Hicuways Byways.—Until some plan 
is adopted to interest the masses in the work of educa- 
tion and schools, something that will familiarize them 
with the later ideas of teaching, and awaken a codpera- 
tive interest on their part, much of the work of educa- 
tion will prove of little or no avail. Many valuable 
methods, many excellent suggestions, and much good 


legislation are thrown away, because school patrons have 
not been first educated to understand and approve 
change.—No. Carolina Teacher. 


Suort Trerms.—Petitions have been pre- 
sented in Boston asking that the schools be kept closed 
until Sept. 17. The Boston Globe favors the idea be- 
cause it will give the parents,—surely not its constitu- 
ents,—a longer outing, and because “nine months of 
study in a year is enough for the children,—too much 
for some of them,—and twelve weeks of play will hurt 
none. If the shorter school term necessitates reduction 
of the course of study, so much the better. It is time 
to let up the pressure which our ‘improved’ system of 
education has imposed unon the youthful brain and 
body.” 

TEACHING is not the only work of a teacher; nor is 
teaching always a teacher’s best work; but nothing 
short of teaching is, or ever can be, teaching. You may 
influence and impress a scholar by your character and 
your words, without any co-work on his part. You can- 
not teach him, unless he and you work together to make 
his own that which you would fain cause him to know. 
You may have ten scholars in your class, and influence 
and impress them all, even while they seem listless and 


passive; you can teach only so many of the ten as are 
learners, through their intelligent appropriation of the 
truth you declare to them.—S. S. Times. 


PILLOW-sMOOTHING AuTHORS.—Among the means 
for insuring peaceful slumber at the right time, and 
enough of it, the frame of mind we take to bed with us 
is of the highest importance. Now there are books that 
make one feel as if he were in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, if not as if in his night-gown. I have found a 
few such, and I have often finished my day with one of 
them, as John Cotton wound up his with Calvin. 
From a quarter to half-an-hour’s reading in a book of 
this kind, just before leaving my library for the bed- 
room, has quieted my mind, brought in easy-going, 
placid trains of thought,-which were all ready to pass 


into the state of dreamy forgetfulness, and taken the 
place which might have been held by the dangerous 
stimulant or the deadly narcotic.—Oliver W. Holmes in 
Atlantic. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION AND Farmine.—The man 
who expects that a four-years’ course of study in an 


agricultural college will fit him for practical farming is 
greatly mistaken.—Science News. 


TWO OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL- MASTERS. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND, 


_ Whiz! bang! A spelling-book was flung from the 
master’s desk, without any special aim, and landed some- 
where on the “ boys’ side.” 

“The rascal that was whispering may pick that up 
and bring it to me.” 

A half-dozen guilty little fellows rose promptly, and 
then sbrank into their seats. Of course the quick eye 
of the master had noted each one. The ferule was duly 
applied in turn, and stifled sobs took the place of the 


min Franklin Barker was his name, but there was little 
of the calmness of the original Ben. Franklin about 
him. What could you expect of a man gifted with red 
hair and a red temper and holding the undisputed sway 
of “ Deestrict No, 3”? 

From the A-B-C class to the big scholars on the back 
seat, all held their breath when the master stormed. 
Shall I ever forget the day when his confidence was 
abused? ‘To some little girls he had given the privi- 
lege of going to the dressing-room and “looking out the 
place” on their maps. It was an arcticday,—no warmth 
in that room, where the breath of the old box-stove did 
not penetrate. The little girls were too cold to study. 
They noiselessly climbed upon a table and made a tent 
of the biggest shawls they could find. In this dark and 
cosy retreat they beguiled the time by telling stories. 
Matilda B. had a dramatic talent for story-telling, 
and none of us realized, as she related the tale of “ Silver- 
hair and the Three Bears,” how loud she spoke. The 
fact was, the whole school was getting the benefit of 
our entertainment. Mr. Barker quietly opened the door 
just as Matilda was uttering the thrilling sentence, 
“Then the great, huge bear said,” —“ Jump down, every 
one of ye!” growled Mr. Barker; and we were jerked 
roughly from the table and pursued into the school-room 
by our teacher, as he growled and jumped upon all-fours 
like the bear that he was. We studied in the school- 
room no more thereafter. 

Mr. Barker succeeded in two attempts that winter. 
To use his own forcible language, he “knocked Green- 
leaf’s Arithmetic into the heads of those Stillwater 
dunces,” and he made “ Deestrict No. 3” beat every other 
district in town at the spelling-matches. “I'll resk 
’em!” he proudly challenged, —“spellin’ and defi- 
nitions.” I can see him now, “ giving out” the foreign 


phrases at the end of the spelling-book, with a refresh- 
ing disregard of usual methods in pronunciation. His 


whispering which had annoyed Mr. Barker. Mr. Benja- . 
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“Wonderful to tell,” for instance, was “ Miry-bily dictu/” 

His favorite exercise was a concert-reading of the 
sentence, “ Banished from Rome,” in tones ever increas- 
ing in volume, till the windows of the little school-house 
trembled with the screams of the fourth class. Out of 
patience, one day, at the indifference of the readers, he 
challenged them to outscream him in “ Banished from 
Rome!” The boys and girls thought they could do it, 
and they did it. The angry master stood at his desk, 
with his face as red as his hair, but his words were un- 
heard amid the roar of voices from the excited class. 
Suddenly we saw that the handkerchief he pressed to 
his lips was red with blood! That was Mr. Barker’s 
last term at Stillwater. He recovered his health, how- 
ever, and his talents found space in the office of deputy- 
sheriff for his native county. 

The next winter, a boyish, curly-headed young fellow 
walked leisurely into the school-room of District No. 3, 
and looking frankly into the faces of the curious little 
crowd, saluted them with “Good morning, scholars ?” 
There was an air, on his part, of such hearty confidence 
that it inspired the same in his pupils. A genuine, 
simple dignity kept the proprieties as they should be; 
a genuine enthusiasm in his work kindled every young 
mind to do its brightest. I don’t remember an instance 
of reproof, unless, indeed, it was this: 

Two little girls were allowed to go to a back seat one 
afternoon, put their heads on their desks, their atlases 
in their laps, and study in whispers their mountains of 
Europe, on the condition that they should keep well to 
their respective ends of the seat in order to avoid tempt- 
ation. Lizzie, forgetful of “chains” and “ peaks,” was 
whispering some precious secret to Mary, when Mr. 
Pratt’s curly head bent low between their guilty pates, 
as he whispered, “ Will you tell me, too, that interesting 
story?” That was the only reproof, and it was all that 
was necessary. 

Well, A-B-C children, and young men and women, 
are graded now. The box-stove, with its carpet of 
steaming mittens, are things of the past. Warm and 
pleasant buildings, ventilators, music, art, order, and 
beauty are the hand-maids to learning; but, after all, 
there’s no such thing as an “old-fashioned teacher.” 
While “ Mr. Barker” may not growl and put himself in 
@ passion so openly as my Mr. Ben. Franklin, I am sure 
I have seen him, even in these graded days. And I 


have known very many “ Mr. Pratts,” with their true 
hearts and manly ways, blessing every scholar under 
their care. 


MATHEMATICS 1N THE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. W. T. DAVIS, BROWN UNIV. 


Students entering college are too often sadly deficient 
in mathematics. The deficiency is two-fold. It is not 
alone in the art, so to speak,—the mechanical work, as 
for example the correct removal of the parenthesis, the 
solution of the equation, the application of the formula; 
but it is more especially in the science, in the training 
of the reasoning powers. On this account we are com- 
pelled to review work supposed to have been finished, 
and to advance with a snail’s pace, while we attempt to 
lay foundations for work which our limited time pre- 
vents us from realizing. Scarcely a day, certainly not 
a week, passes that we are not compelled to stop and 
prove a proposition or explain a method with which 
the pupil ought to be fully familiar before entering col- 
lege; while the general apathy prevailing in the class, 
and the almost holy horror with which any criticism of 
the text-book is received, show how little the ordinary 
student is able to think for himself, 

Now, the trouble may be to some extent in the pupil 
himself. I think all who have had much experience in 
teaching mathematics must acknowledge that there are 
some who are entirely destitute of the mathematical 
sense; who have neither the power to conceive, nor even 
the desire to have, a mathematical thought. There are 
many more who, by birth or early training, or lack of 
early training, cannot go far in this direction. The 

first class we can only pity,—help, we cannot. The sec- 
ond ought to have the very best instruction possible, 
and to be led as far as possible; yet it is entirely use- 
less to attempt to force them beyond their power to ad- 


vance. But the larger number, if properly guided from 
the beginning, can become fair mathematicians. Only 
avery small number, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, can ever hope to become great in this 
department of knowledge. Such here, as everywhere, 
are born, not made. 

But this is by no means adequate to explain the diffi- 
culty with which we started. Many of the schools 
themselves are at fault, and especially the strictly pre- 
paratory schools. The ancient languages form so large 
a part of the requirements that other subjects are neg- 
lected. This is done in various ways. The classics 
always get one or two men who devote their whole time 
to teaching them, and who are selected on account of 
their special fitness for the work ; while the mathemat- 
ics are not considered to require the whole time of a 
man, or even one especially interested in the subject. 
Even if they do not do as was done recently, I understand, 
in a school of considerable note, put the mathematics 
in the hands of the French teacher, they do expect the 
one in this place to teach all the experimental sciences. 
Any man will answer the purpose, provided he can do 
all the examples in the ordinary text-book, and can 
make the other branches popular. 

Another plan is for one man to take pupils through 
all the studies of a given part of their course ; in which 
case, the classical studies predominating, the teacher is 
properly chosen with reference to the principal part of 
his work. I do not intend to say that the same man 
can never teach classics and mathematics successfully ; 
for a class entered Brown University recently which, 
taught by one man in all branches, excelled in all, al- 
most toa man. But such cases are rare. 

Again the arrangement of the preparatory course of 
study is usually faulty. Either all this part of the 
work is hurried over in the first part of the course be- 
fore it is thought advisable to commence Greek, and 
then hastily reviewed during the last few months, or 
even weeks, of the course, or at best one or two years in 
the middle of the course are allowed to pass without 
any study in this department. This isallwrong. Not 
a week should be allowed to pass without at least two 
or more hours devoted to some one of the three branches, 
—arithmetic, algebra, or geometry,—and it would be 
far better if plane trigonometry were added. 

Then, again, too often the class is large, and the 
time of each lesson is limited to half-an-hour. Two 
lessons a week of one hour each are far more valuable 
than six of thirty minutes. 

But of equal if not of greater importance is the tone 
of the school. Too often mathematics are considered of 
little importance any way to an educated man,—some- 
thing that must be endured. The idea is implied 
if not expressed, that it is not fashionable to en- 
joy mathematics; that a mathematician is an odd 
stick anyhow. Under such an influence it is easier for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for 
any boy to develop into a good mathematical scholar. 

There is probably no school deficient in all these re- 
spects. Perhaps in some cases these difficulties are un- 
avoidable. But I feel sure the best results cannot be 
obtained as long as any one of them exists. 


In reference to the teachers, I can better express 
what I wish to say by stating what I think is essential 
to success. In this branch, as in all the others, the 
teacher ought to be one who has deliberately chosen 
teaching as a profession for life; not because the re- 
turns here are more immediate, and less time and 
money are required for preparation, but because he 
feels he is best adapted by nature for this work; be- 
cause he loves it, and cannot be as contented when 
otherwise employed., It is usually considered that a 
man must be called of God before he enters the Chris- 
tian ministry. I believe that a man should likewise be 
called of God tothe profession of teaching. It has long 
been a custom for young men on leaving college to spend 
a few years in teaching before entering upon their chosen 
professions, both for the sake of the experience and the 
money gained, and much excellent work has been done 
by such, as well as experience gained; but the last is 
far too often gained at the expense of the pupils. No 
matter how conscientious the effort, the teaching cannot 
be of the highest order. No doubt the man makes a 
better lawyer, doctor, or minister, but the school suffers. 


A teacher ought to grow; and I believe a good teacher 
will always teach the same subject the better, the more 
times he has taken a class overit. I have been pleased 
to learn that some in charge of schools feel as I do 
about this matter, and refuse to engage any one that 
has not a reasonable expectation of remaining with them 
for a term of years. But what I have said so far applies 
to all teachers. 

The mathematical teacher should be an enthusiast in 
his department, should be able to excite an interest in 
his pupils and lead them to lovethe study; of a 
keen intellect, quick-witted, apt to teach, so that he 
may not fall into ruts, but be able to adapt his teaching 
to the one taught; of great hope and great patience, so 
that he may never despair even of the dullest, but may 
be willing to repeat an explanation,—varying the form 
or not, as the case may demand,—seventy times seven, 
if necessary. Almost any one of sufficient knowledge 
likes to teach the bright boy; but, when the dull ones 
comes, who finds it so difficult to understand the simplest 
truths, few have the necessary patience. 

It is not enough to understand the text-book we are 

called upon to teach, but one should be well read on the 
subject, and also understand the higher branches. One 
cannot teach arithmetic well that has not mastered alge- 
bra, nor can one teach algebra and geometry as he 
ought until he has made himself familiar with general 
geometry and the calculus, and even a knowledge of 
quaternions would be no disqualification. But I pre- 
sume you are thinking that I am telling you nothing 
new, and I can only reply that the Book says there is 
nothing new under the sun. 
A few hints as to methods. Make the boys and girls 
think for themselves. Teach them that the author is 
but human, and may err. Let them question every 
statement, and demand proof before accepting. Avoid 
repeating explanations and processes of reasoning in the 
same words, lest they get the form and lose the sub- 
stance. Of all things, the saddest to me is to hear a 
pupil glibly repeating a form of words with which no 
fault can be found except that they express absolutely 
no meaning to the one repeating. 


A PLEA FOR CONTESTS OF MEMORY. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


[From the French of Professor COVILLE, of the Lycée Saint-Louis. ]} 

Memory seems to be falling into disfavor. It is ac- 
cused of taking the place in our system of education 
which belongs to judgment. Should not those who be- 
lieve they have derived great and lasting benefits from 
contests of memory be allowed to enter their protest ? 

In that wonder, the human mind, there is no faculty 
more wonderful than memory. Philosophers have 
taxed their ingenuity to explain how it can preserve so 
many perceptions and different impressions; how it 
can establish order in the innumerable supplies which 
it stores, and recover suddenly and unhesitatingly the 
very recollection which it needs. It is not a faculty 
which has been developed with the human race; it has 
shown an incredible power from the earliest known 
times. Plato did not advance an ingenious paradox 
merely ; he uttered a truth when he claimed that the 
invention of writing had enfeebled the memory of men, 
who were thereafter less concerned with exercising it, 
since they were certain of recovering from written mon- 
uments the facts which they desired to recall. 

Let us guard against a similar decay among our 
youth, and not countenance any diminution of one of 
the fairest gifts which man has received from Nature. 
Let us, moreover, study the child in his earliest years, 
and assist in the gradual development of his intelligence. 
Two good fairies lend their aid in this process, assure 
its success, and urge on its progress with astonishing 
rapidity; they are perception and memory. The child 
has hardly opened his eyes, his senses have but just 
been put in communication with the world which sur- 
rounds him, when memory begins to act and commences 
its rdle. It does not let any of the child’s sensations 
or conscious acts disappear without leaving its mark. 
It gathers these results together and classifies them. 
The child at first has only vague and confused impres- 


sions; memory, with the aid of language, renders them 
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distinct and clear. In recalling to him the fact, with 
respect to the sounds of his mother’s voice, that he had 
heard precisely similar ones before, and that the same 
acts had always accompanied them, it soon makes him 
understand the meaning of human words, and then, 
aided by instinct and imitation, leads him to lisp them, 
and a little later to reproduce them exactly. 

In a few months this intelligence, still so feeble, so 
mobile, and so incapable of sequence and application, 
has seized all the elements of that preéminently philo- 
sophical work, human language, and puts them in prac- 
tice on its own account. Though it may have had co- 
laborers, memory undeniably plays the principal réle in 
this wonderful process. ‘ 

It does not stop in its task. If it is given a few 
years, it will have not only worked up all material and 
concrete knowledge, but, by initiating the child into all 
those abstractions in which the human mind lives, put 
him into full possession of our vocabulary and our ideas. 


As if it were but a small matter to acquire a language 
with its innumerable terms and all their meanings, some 
parents do not hesitate to have their little children in- 
structed in one, and sometimes two, foreign languages 
at the same time with their native tongue. The child 
learns to speak the language of his parents, and another 
with the person who superintends his education and his 
amusements; and the intelligence whose task is thus 
doubled does not bend under the burden. The child 
truly accomplishes Herculean feats, though only play- 
ing, so powerful is the memory during this happy and 
fruitful period. This power is not weakened; the work 
of imitation continues, and the child’s curiosity is rather 
excited than satisfied when he is intrusted to the care 
of the school. 

The time for serious and regular instruction has ar- 
rived. What are the teachers, to whom the child has 
been confided, going to do? Shall they, wiser and 
more skillful than nature, circumscribe the action of 
memory, only having recourse to it in cases where its 
aid is indispensable, or, in other words, looking upon it 
as an object of suspicion? Or, shall they be ready to 
continue the work of nature, and frankly accept this ad- 
mirable auxiliary, support, and, if possible, develop its 
force, regulate it, and give it certainty, continuity, and 
precision in respect to details, and in its conception of 
the ensemble. 

We are told that the teacher should be careful, above 
all, to habituate children to form judgments. Their 
memory should be appealed to less, and their reason 
more; in other words, children ought to be trained to 
think for themselves. We admit, without hesitation, 
that the judgment is the dominant faculty in man ; that 
it is the true guide of life, and the goal to which in- 
struction should tend. The provident teacher will try 
to awaken in children’s minds a power whose part is 
destined to become so important. He will accustom 
them, whatever the subject which occupies their atten- 
tion, to distinguish the true from the false, to refuse to 
be led astray by deceptive appearances, and to penetrate 
to the depths of every question. According as the age 
or the class advances, he will give a larger place to the 
critical faculty; he will train his scholars to accept no 
authority without discrimination, and no decree without 
discussion. 

But is there occasion that children in elementary 
classes should be made to use their judgment to such 
an extent that there is no time for exercises in mem- 
ory? In general the child does not reason; he repeats. 
He reproduces what his parents, teachers, and compan- 
ions have said, or what he has read. His impressions 
are too lively and changeable for him to control. The 
external world acts too strongly upon him to allow him 
to collect his thoughts, meditate, account for what he 
feels, and separate his own thoughts from the notions 
he has received. Descartes, after having finished his 
studies, thought he was not strong enough to judge by 
himself. He saw that he was caught and ensnared in 
the opinions of his relatives, his teachers, his friends, 
and his books, as in an inextricable network. He 
thought that he could not free himself from this tyr- 
anny except by going to live in a foreign land, and 
twenty years of practical life and meditation were 
needed to make him feel sure that his ideas were really 
his own and deserved to be made public. 


To wish a child to reason continuously, and on every 
subject, is to require of him something beyond his 
strength. In passing the limit, — and it is easily 
reached,—one would only end in a lamentable repulse, 
and do violence to nature, without whose approbation 
no success is possible in education. One would only 
excite the pride, encourage the positive and absolute 
tendencies of youth, and form a habit of deciding with- 
out knowing, which is the very negation of judgment. 
Principles, sure and verified notions, are the indispensa- 
ble conditions for the exercise of the judgment. It is 
evident, therefore, that the first duty and most urgent 
task of education consists in giving the pupil these 
principles as a foundation for his future judgments. It 
is not enough to have opened his mind to fundamental 
ideas, to have put numerous and fixed elements within 
his grasp; they must also have penetrated within him, 
and become as well assimilated with his intelligence as 
to become henceforth a part of it. 

If literary matters are under consideration, and one 
wishes the youth to be able to criticise the tests he is 
studying, and, above all, to supply him with the only 
guide which can throw light upon his labor, preserve 
him from mistakes, make him love and find the true 
beauties of a work; in a word, if one wishes to give him 
taste, how can it be done except by impressing on his 
mind certain models of perfection ? - 

But it is said the influence of lessons, abides and will 
always have some force with young minds. To this 
objection we reply: Lessons merely sketch out this in- 
tellectual preparation; it can only be finished by the 
codperation of memory. Daily lessons in the classics 
teach the pupils the details; they can at most form his 
style. He must be master of extended and complete 
extracts in order to follow the development of an idea, 
to feel the power of continuity, the value of proportion, 
and the beauty of contrasts; in fine, to acquire the del- 
icate and superior art of composition. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


— The American Naiuralist says that ‘‘ the greatest stimulus 
to exercise of the brain is human society. Hence the greatest 
developments of mind have always been in the centers of pop- 
ulation. Whatever may be the passive virtues of country life, 
itis the cities that furnish both the stimulus and the field for 
the triumphs of mind.’’ 

— The New-York School Journal at last ventures an ‘‘ opin- 
ion.”? How long it will stand in that peculiar and dangerous 
attitude none can tell. It believes that Col. Parker is an en- 
tity; that he is astride Mr. Philbrick’s broad shoulders; that 
the gallant Colonel has published a book; and that the ‘‘ com- 
mercial advantages of the situation are, to tell the plain truth, 
—well, fair. Don’t deal in opinions too freely, Brother Kellogg. 
Your readers will soon find it out. 

— The ideal is the real after all, in the longrun. The Kast 
ern Ohio Teacher is not far out of the way when it divides 
those who are continually prating of a “‘ practical ’’ education 
into two classes: First those who ‘‘ worship money, and meas- 
ure every man’s worth by the size of his bank account,’’—the 
chief end of man to these is to get rich; and second, ‘‘ those 
who are interested in and control a certain class of schools that 
pretend to impart this kind of instruction. The idea pays, and 
they are satisfied.” 

— We should not be surprised, if fifty years hence, it be found 
that the teacher is the Gentile commander who has stormed 
and taken Mormondon. He has already crossed the moun- 
tains, which tower above the lake, and planted a whole battery 
of schools in the valley. The walls of an academy are going 
up within the city itself, and over two hundred pupils are 
ready to occupy it. A warfare cannot be successfully carried on 


without money, and four thousand dollars are needed to finish 
the structure. We trust there will be found patriots enough 
remaining here at home to furnish speedily the ‘‘sinews of 
war” to those who have gone to the front to fight the good 


fight. 

— Were the schoolmaster,” says Prof. David Swing, ‘‘ as 
noisy as a politician, or as visible as an orator, or as charming 
as an artist in a studio, the public would hasten to crown with 
laurels at least all those great in this calling; but they live and 
die in a world where those who lay the mighty foundations of 
a cathedral are forgotten, compared with those who carve its 
columns or design its colored glass.’ It is true that the teacher 
is not a Queen Anne structure, planted by the roadside, gabled 


and painted and stained to attract the gaze of the passers-by. 
He is back in the groves of the academy, rarely seen, doing 
contentedly his divine work. Applause is very r nutriment 
to a noble soul; so the teacher should find no fault even if he 


be not famous. 

— “If you are a poor teacher you will do most of the talking 
yourself; if a good teacher, you will have the pupils do most 
of it.”? Yes, and if you are a good teacher you will not scold 
a pupil for stambling and tumbling before he has learned to 


talk, nor demolish the bashfal boy or girl with a stern “ sit 


down,”’ because he is neither a dictionary nor a grammar unto 
himself. The good teacher takes his pupils as they are, not as 
he would have them, a priori; that is, as he thinks they ought 
to be, and builds from the foundation as he finds it. How 


many teachers fret and fume, and make uncomfortable both 
the children and themselves, because they find them ignorant 
where they should be wise, and that their previous trainin 
has not obliterated all indications of their descent from ol 
Adam; or, as the biologists will have it, from a dam with an 


appendage! 

— Supt. Leach leaves the Providence schools, after a very 
long service, crowned with honor. His last report is full of sage 
reflections. Here is one of them: “It is not a mark of the 
highest wisdom to decide what ought to be done, but rather 
how it can best be done in all ordinary circumstances.”” The 
adage runs, ‘‘ Young men think old men fools, but old men 
know young men to be so.’’ The fact is that, in school-keep- 
ing, as in everything else, the ideal best cannot often be done, 
The wisest teacher is he who does the best under the circum- 
stances. The old wiseacre was more than witty when he said 
that he was a ‘‘mean’’ man on all important questions. 
Many criticisms would pe unuttered, there would be less worry 
over disappointments if we would only remember that human 
nature is jabout the same everywhere, that there are about so 
many obstacles in every one’s pathway, but that the mountain 
will eventually go if there is industry and pluck enough behind 
the shovel. 

— Young love is ardent, impulsive, sometimes gushing, at 
times reckless and suicidal,—in fact, often aspires to the rhap- 
sodical. Sometimes it is too utterly utter to be expressed, 
anyway,—except in poetry or blank verse. Now in reading 
Brother Kellogg's recent effusions on Colonel Parker and The 
New Education, we have decided that he is in the pangs of a 
first love, and may continue in them for months. How many 
private sonnets he has written we do not now know, for we 
have failed to notice them in print. We have tried to read his 
utterances into rhyme or blank verse, but our poetic Instinct 
fails to recognize the genuine apostrophe, even with our 
eyes directed moonward. We fear that the “commercial ad- 
vantages,’ growing out of his relationship, may have clipped 
the wings of his more fervid fancies, and that the weather in 
New York may be unfavorable for wings not naturally fledged. 
Wax is good for an attachment, but it is not the best thing for 
dog-days. We would suggest telegraph wire, or something 
that will connect and transmit well, without fusing or melting 
rapidly. 

— Brother Kellogg is now warming up toward the National 
Educational Association, an old fogy maid, to whom he thinks 
a little sly flirtation will be acceptable. That he should want 
to have anything to do with what he calls a Boston lass, ex- 
cept for ‘‘commercial advantage,’”’ is among the unaccount- 
ables in love-making; but we notice the tendency, poetic, first 
**to endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ One or two cautions 
are necessary. Brother K., the cerebral structure and spinal 
column are important factors in life, and excitement of any 
kind may produce disastrous results in those quarters. If a 
single committeeship in the National Association has so 
aroused your sensibilities after a two years’ attendance, what 
will be the state of mind when you have heard from all of the 
teachers of the country, and have located the object of your 
tender devotion, —‘*‘ the N, A.’’,—in the arm of some other 
suitor. Take our advice, and learn that there is nothing worse 
than a first love, unless it be a second, and nothing worse than 
a second save two loves at once. ‘‘The New Education,”’ 
‘*Col. Parker,’’ and the National Educational Association, all 
in the parlor at once,—in August, too! Just think!! 

— We learn that the New-York Board of Education proposes 
to lengthen the summer vacation. The schools are to close 
June 15 and begin the third Monday in September. ‘' With 
the temperature during the first half of September often up to 
95 degrees, the doctors find,”’ says the Springfleld Republican, 
‘“‘ that the gain in spirits and health for the summer’s outing is 
is about neutralized during the first weeks of the autumn 
term.’”’ It has come to be felt, thinks the Republican, that 
vacations have a higher economy than that of mere rest. Peo- 
ple, more and more of them every year, hie away earlier and 
earlier to the mountains and the sea, and remain later and 
later. ‘*To go back another generation, prayers used to be 
said in the churches when one of the congregation started from 
New England on a visit to New York.’’ Traveling now is as 
common as was then the visit of neighbor to neighbor. Va- 
cations are opportunities for long journeyings, for seeing other 
lands, and mingling with the people of other climes, Even 
the children of the rer classes in the cities are blessed. 
Philanthropy sends them to the green fields of the country, 
and makes their vacation, as the Republican has it, ‘‘ a bath 
and a new world.” 

— “If a prophet a century ago,” said Charles Dudley War- 
ner, in an address to an audience in the Old Dominion State, 
** had been asked to point out the probable center of wealth and 
power in this country, I think he would have put his finger on 
Virginia.”” Fine harbors, abundant water-courses, fertile val- 
leys, mountain ranges concealing wealth, and a splendid count- 
less climate, would have irresistably led him to this prophecy. 
But he would not have been a seer with clear-sighted vision, and 
would have lost had he laid a wager; that center proved to be 
somewhere on the boundary line between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Not because of their spindles and their mills, 
however. Massachusetts never gave “the devil the long end 
of the stick.” ‘*The Mayflower did not bring over a sewing- 
machine, but a bit of paper on which was written the charter 
of human rights and duties. The Pilgrims built a church be- 
fore they built a ship; they set up a school-house long before 
they thought of a factory. The first seeds they sowed were 
those of education; they quarried their wealth in chunks of 
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energy, industry, and faith, out of the Old Family Bible.” Is 
it possible that she can ever forget her cunning, or become too 
cowardly to defend herself against the political sappers or sec- 
tarian miners, who would make an Ischia of this wonderful, 


many-turreted growth! 

— President Robinson, of Brown University, in his report 
to the corporation, among other excellent things says, that 
while it is true that “‘ for the enlargement of one’s knowledge 
of English words, and for the cultivation of that nice discrim- 
ination between synonyms, which only the most careful study 
of language can impart, nothing has yet been discovered, or is 
ever likely to be discovered, that can take the place of the 
critical study of the classical literature of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans,’’ yet what the colleges most need is “‘ more attention tc- 
the classics of our own tongue;’’ a study, too, of its best au. 
thors, ‘‘ without which, in literature as in everything else, no 
high degree of excellence is attained.’’ But may it not be 
true that the reason that neither ancient nor modern literature 
has much influence in the development of many of our youth, 
is because of the early age at which they begin the study of 
the classical authors? One of the ripest of the presidents of 
Harvard College once said that a young man ought not to en- 
ter college before twenty-one. Homer and Virgil, as well as 
Shakespeare and Milton, are beyond the appreciation of a 
youth of fifteen or sixteen years. Are the foundations on 
which we build broad enough’? is a pertinent question. And 
are not scientific studies better adapted to the development of 
lads and lasses than the literary or metaphysical ? is another. 

— Up to 1877, the Portsmouth (N. H.) school board was 
elected by the people. Since then it has been selected by the 
mayor and aldermen. The result has not been satisfactory, 
the schools having become ‘‘an appendage to the political 
ring.” Wechronicle the fact as one that it will pay to re- 
member. The common council and aldermen of a city are 
generally elected as politicians, and as politicians they always 
have numerous friends to reward. A position upon the 
school board, if it does not add dollars to one’s exchequer, 
brings to a person a certain distinction that may be serviceable 
in assisting him to a further advancement. So any school 
board selected by the aldermen of a city would, as a rule, be 
made up of workers at ward caucuses. Of course, a people 
may be so ignorant as to be unfit to select those who are to 
look after the school interests of their children. But a board 
of politicians would not do it much better. Such a responsi- 
bility should be given to the people or the monarch. The 
many will be likely to guard jealously their dearests interests, 
and the “‘one man,”’ when in power and focused, will think 
quite as highly of his reputation; and that reputation always 
runs parallel with the ‘‘ dearest interests’’ of those who put 
him to the front. The best schools are those in which the 
teachers are selected by one person, and he or she the respon- 
sible head; and the best system of schools is found in those 
towns and citias that have one head, to whom is given an au- 
thority commensurate with the duties of the position. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD. 


BY OUR SPECIAL COBRESPONDENT. 


We have just made a tour among the various departments 
of this school, and, in the main, are highly pleased with the 
work being done. 

President Wm. J. Rolfe has charge of English Literature, 
and his large class of very intelligent-looking persons seemed 
to be doing excellent work under his direction. It is not neces- 
sary, in this connection, to speak of the eminent abilities of 
this gentleman, who is too widely known, both in this country 
and abroad, to require any introduction from us, his critical 
work ranking among the highest with scholars. His class-room 
work is what might be expected from his great reputation, and 
he has a delightfully-easy manner of imparting instruction. 
Many of his publications were naturally found in the hands of 
his pupils. 

Prof. Benj. W. Patnam, of Boston, clerk of the corporation, 
and business-agent of the institute, seems to be the right man 
in the right place. A large part of the success of the schoo! 
depends on his indefatigable efforts. He works throughout 
the year, as well as through each session of the Institute. We 
met him everywhere about the school-building, directing mat- 
ters, and especially engaged in advancing the interests of the 
fund, by means of which the debt upon Agassiz Hall may be 
liquidated, and also additional structures be reared. In his 
classes in Art, which embrace mechanical drawing, water and 
oil-colors, and art-modeling, we found pupils drawing from 
objects placed before them, painting natural scenery, and 
modeling out of Gay Head clay from imaginary subjects, much 
of the work showing not a little skill. This department was 
evidently a popular one in the Institute. 

Prof. W. H. Daniell, of the N. E. Conservatory of Music, we 
found at his cottage, where all his lessons are given. We 
enjoyed a couple of hours listening to lessons given to two 
separate classes, one to comparative novices, and the other to 
an advanced pupil. We were delighted with the common-sense 
methods employed by him, and noticed especially the perfect 
ease with which all took the highest tones, as well as their 
excellent articulation. He is doing work that is needed by all. 
He is an active member of the Board of Directors, and having 
the welfare of the institute at heart, has done much by “‘ word 

and deed ”’ to bring it to its present state of prosperity. 

Prof. Geo. H. Howard, also of the N. E. Conservatory of 

Music, gives his lessons at his cottage. His work in piano- 

forte technique and in Harmony seemed to us very careful 


and definite. His pupils speak highly of him as a teacher. 


Prof. H. E. Holt, of the Boston public schools, had quite a 
good-sized class who were attentively listening to a talk on the 
manner of teaching children to sing. We were unable to be 
present at one of his lessons to a class of children in the chapel 
at Oak Bluffs, but are told that we missed something good. 
What we heard led us to believe that his reputation as an 
admirable teacher was well deserved. One remarkable thing 
may be noticed about his classes,—they increase steadily in 
number of pupils as the term goes on. 

Prof. R. R. Raymond, principal of the Boston School of Ora- 
tory, was not only daily drilling a large class of teachers from 
various sections of the country in the principles of reading and 
oratory, but was also giving a series of Shakespearian readings 
to crowded houses. 

Prof. H. B. Boisen, of Boston, as instructor in German, was 
teachng his classes to speak, as well as read the language, and 
his lectures in the School of Didactics were giving general 
satisfaction. 

Prof. Alfred Hennequin, of University of Michigan, had 
large classes in French who were speaking very highly of his 
instructions. He had also won some fame as a lecturer in 
English as well as French, and as reader of an original comedy- 
drama written for the American stage. 

Gen. A. Ybarra, of Venezuela, was instructor in Spanish and 
Italian, and although your reporter was quite ignorant of either 
of these languages, he noticed much enthusiasm in the class- 
‘room, and from appearances he jadged that good work was in 
progress. 

On the ground-floor of the building were the rooms devoted 
to natural science. The first door from the front entrance 
opens into the class-room of Prof. Wm. B, Dwight, of Vassar 
College, teacher of Zodlogy, In this room were a large number 
of stuffed animals, while tanks and other receptacles were 
standing about containing various forms of marine life for dis 
section and microscopic examination by the class. Much 
enthusiasm was manifest here, and one reluctantly passed out 
to visit adjoining rooms. 

On the same side of the hall, Prof. E. 8. Burgess, of Wash- 

ington, D. C., was engaged with instructions in botany. Here 
also was a lively scene. The class had just returned from a 
botanical trip in search of sea-mosses, and were now analyzing 
and classifying them. The blackboard was covered with draw- 
ings which had been made of various forms of plants. 
Across the hall, Prof. W. A. Brownell, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
was instructing a class in Mineralogy. A large number of ma- 
ture persons were sitting around him, while he was giving a 
familiar lecture upon one of the family of minerals, and was 
directing them in the methods by which they could always dis- 
tinguish it from every other mineral. He had a very extensive 
cabinet of fine-looking minerals and fossils, and some members 
of a class who had previously recited were analyzing minerals 
by means of the blow-pipe and various chemical re-agents. 
This was an attractive room, and thorough work seemed to be 
in progress. 

On the same floor was a room devoted to the department of 
Industrial Science, in charge of H. H. Straight, of Cook Co. 
Normal School, near Chicago. In this room his assistant was 
directing the work of a large class who were engaged with 
saws, planes, hammers, and other carpenters’ tools, making 
various instruments to be used in illustration of physics and 
chemistry. It was interesting to see ladies employed in such 
labor, and they were showing themselves equal to the occa- 
sion. A plan is under consideration looking to giving instruc- 
tion in cooking, sometime in the future. 

Rev. J. D. King, of Cottage City, Mass., was occupied in the 
department of Microscopy, on a floor above, and the specimens 
of objects which his pupils had mounted showed rapid prog- 
ress in that line of work. He had a large supply of micro- 
scopes and accessories which were accessible to the students. 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell, who has lately been elected to a chair 
in the Boston School of Theology, was teaching a class in 
Hebrew, and the ease with which he wrote those strange-look- 
ing Hebrew letters upon the blackboard was almost marvelous. 

Prof. T. J. Ellinwood, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was said to have 
a fine class in Phonography and type-writing, but we were un- 
able to visit his class-room at the time of recitation. 

Prof. J. C. Rolfe, of Oberlin College, was teaching a class in 
Virgil, and had, a short time before, been instructing in Greek. 
His class have more or less practice in reading at sight, but not 
as much 80, he said, as last year. 

We did not visit the studio, in another part of the town, of 
Prof. Baldwin Coolidge, teacher of Photography; but we saw 
some splendid work which he had done with dry plates. 

The department of Didactics, under direction of Col. F. W. 
Parker, of Cook County Normal School, near Chicay , was 
filled with live teachers from all parts of the Union, and much 
enthusiasm was everywhere manifested. Lectures were given 
daily, and much technical training was given in various 
branches. 

From all we could see and gather, it was evident that this 
school, or institute, was showing itself to be doing solid work. 
We talked with teachers from the North, South, East, and 
West, who were pursuing various branches of study here, and 
in every instance found them hearty in their commendations 
of the school. Many people who are not teachers also attend 
the classes, and thus recall their school-days. Such a method 
of spending a summer vacation is much superior to that of 


simply killing time, and is much better from a health poi 
view. As we leave this pleasant island, we join with AT ZS 
who have been here during this and former years, in recom- 
mending the summer school of Martha’s Vineyard, 


Cottage City, Mass., 1883. 


SARATOGA CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Among the various summer institutes that were in session 
during the last two months, “the Saratoga Summer School” 
attracted a great deal of attention, and, to judge by the enthu- 
siasm shown by its students, and the deep impression it left 
upon all, itis destined to be a valuablejpromoter of new ideas 
and new methods of teaching. 

The founders of this Summer School followed the meetings 
of the American Institute of Instruction for several years, 
until they concluded last year to establish permanently the 
Summer School at Saratoga Springs. The 9th of July it 
opened its sessions under very favorable auspices in a building 
placed at its disposal by the Board of Education of Saratoga 
Springs. Mr. Church, the Superintendent of Public Schools, 
welcomed the students with hearty words. Rev. W. R, 
Travers, president of Leland University, remarked that no 
place of which he knew could offer to a teacher who had been 
hard working during the year such exceedingly favorable con- 
ditions for health and strength as Saratoga Springs. Any 
teacher could live here with moderate terms in these numerous 
and beautiful side streets as quietly and retired, and could 
enjoy rest and recreation as well as in one of the most retired 
New-England villages; yet he would encourage the teacher to 
mingle sometimes with the people of the great hotels, and to 
study and observe life, because any one should know life whose 
duty it was to prepare young people for life. 

The classes of the Summer School were held for six weeks 
and were attended by ladies and gentlemen, principally teach- 
ers of public schools, high schools, private schools, and col- 
leges, coming from the South as well as from the Eastern and 
Middle States. Recitations in German and French were held 
daily from 9 to 1 o’clock. A new and successful addition has 
been made this year in a Department for English Elocution. 
Lessons were given twice and three times a week in German 
and French. Of special interest also was a lecture by Mrs. 
Walworth on “‘ The Battles of Saratoga,’’ on the foot of the 
Schuyler monument, near Schuylerville. A course of seven 
lectures on ‘‘ Parcival’’? was given by Prof. Sigmon M. Stern 
during the week Wagner’s “ Parcival’’ was played in Bayreuth. 
Saturday, the 18th, the Summer School held its closing ex- 
ercises. Several prominent gentlemen present in Saratoga at 
that time honored it by their presence. Rev. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, from Chicago, addressed the students; and the Rev. 
Dr. Hawley, president of the Board of Education, spoke grat- 
ifying and encouraging words, and expressed the hope to see 
the Saratoga Summer School growing and flourishing. After 
one of .the directors had read the report of the work that had 
been performed, the Summer School of 1883 was declared 
closed, and the students separated, strengthened in body, sat- 
isfied in their minds, and conscious of having done real earnest 
and good work to help them in fulfilling well their duties in 
the coming school year. * 
Saratoga Springs, Aug. 20, 1883. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications yoleting to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a chain, and leave strong. 
2. Behead glazed earthenware, and leave a fairy. 
3. Behead to transfer, and leave to unfold. 


CHARADE, 
My /irst is a blossom, a flower, or bud; 
My second is an acre of land, or a rood; 
My whole is a poet considered quite good. 


FRACTIONS. 


1. One-fourth of snow, one-half of rain, one-fifth of sleet, 
one-third of ice, one-fifth of frost, form something which visits 
us occasionally. 

2. One-fifth of plums, one-third of ginger, two-fifths of 
cider, three-sevenths of allspice, form an eatable. 

8. One-sixth of jacket, one-sixth of blouse, two thirds of hat, 
form a garment. 

4. Two-fifths of Charleston, one-fourth of Utah, two- 
elevenths of Minneapolis, form a well-known American city. 

Scis. 


R. A. C. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1. Solitary. 3. A small spike, 
2, Having the form of anegg. 4. A girl’s clone: 
SKELETON POETRY. 
’T-s e-r t-s f-m c-s h-r, 
I-e s-n my f-t h-s d-y; 
I n-r a or f-r 
B-t ’t-s t-e f-t to f-e a~y. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 16. 
ENIaMA.—A steel-pen and a lead-pencil, 


CHARADES.—1. Hearthstone. 2, Heron. 3. Highflower. 
Worp-Squarg,— 


P. 


c 
A 
E 


Bans 


Drop-LetrerR Puzzie.—In the nning was the rd 
and the word was with God, and the wd wastede-Sonn 11 


— South Carolina is to have a County Scientifi 
the last of this month, and the 


‘It is cheering to know that in one section of the State, at 


least, there are some leading m h 
to talk about besides polities and the else 
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The editor is not responsible for opinions in THe JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his s re. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


CRITICISM, 
(JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, Ava. 16, 1883.) 


“Sectarianism in the Public School”; From The Common- 
wealth. I wish to thank The Commonwealth, through the 
columns of THe JOURNAL, for this neat little rebuke admin- 
istered to the Churchman of New York, for the insult offered 
by that paper to those educated in the public schools, by ap- 
plying ‘‘ clever devils’? to them. The remarks are timely and 
to the point, and contain matter that should be carefully pon- 
dered by all who are in favor of religious freedom. 

“The Teacher's Profession’’; From The Teacher. It would 
seem that this ‘‘ Teacher’’ has hardly grasped the situation. 
Just so long as every person thinks he can teach school, and 
the people think so too, the advancement in’ pay will be 
slow and small. When the people grow up to the point to 
consider education a science, needing skill and peculiar fitness 
on the part of those who are to instruct in this science, high 
order of talent will be in demand, and will be paid for without 
stint,—same as in the case of Patti, George Bliss, Jumbo, or 
the “‘ head cook at the famous Hotel Vendome, Boston,’ as 
cited by Minnesota School Journal, under ‘‘ Another View.”’ 
If it was as easy to procure Pattis, George Blisses, Jumboes, 
and Head Cooks as school teachers, smaller pay would be the 
result, It does not follow that raising the pay would bring a 
higher order of talent, unless at the same time greater skill 
was demanded, or higher order of work required. It is said 
that Plymouth Church pays Henry Ward Beecher $25,000 per 
year, but this salary does not bring any more Henry Ward 
Beechers; nor does $80,000 a year bring but one Tom Scott. 
Teachers, like everything else, have to be governed by the law 
of supply and demand, 

‘‘A Foreign View of the Advance of Education”’; From Lon- 
don Inquirer. Not the solid thing it should be from so able a 
paper. We care little for what the Inquirer “ thinks.”” What 
does he know, concerns us. But the Inquirer says America 
‘falls so far short of whatis possible.’ In what have our 
short comings consisted, and what was possible? What is 
possible to-day might be quite impossible in the past. Has 
America made less progress than other nations under equally 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances ? 

American Disease’’ ; by E. Higbee, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Pefin., seems to be something of the 
same plece as from our English friend, the Inquirer, anly on 
the opposite track and pointing the other way. The Inguirer 
says we have not accomplished enough; Mr. Higbee says we 
are “Hurrying on” too rapidly. But Mr. Higbee evidently 
has a “‘ level head,’’ and offers food for reflection. He is cor- 
rect when he says it takes time fora person or a nation to 
develop. 

“Our Industrial Age’’; by Charles Dudley Warner, at Roan- 
oke College, hits the subject weli when he says: ‘‘ It cannot be 
resisted, it must be shaped and guided.’’ Of course it must 
have its run, like small-pox or measles, and may leave the pa- 
tient better than it found him. But it would be well to call 
in the doctor and have the disease carefully watched. Dr. 
William T. Harris gives us some good sound argument upon 
this subject. 

“Literary Clubs and Clubbists’’; (I.) by A. E. Winship. 
Very readable, and must be read entire to secure its merits, 

“The Color Line in Schools’’; From The Commonwealth. 
Contains information that I very much appreciate, and that 
would have escaped my notice but for Taz JouRNAL,—and 
right here, I wish to thank THe JouRNAL for the many good 
things I get from it. I trust Tae JourNAL will publish the 
decision of the courts in this matter when rendered. 

“Incidental Advantages in the Study of Arithmetic”; by 
Jean S. Rankin. A splendid article, and one that should be 
carefully read and pondered by teachers. Mr. Rankin has 
presented this subject in a clear and forcible manner, and its 
publication will do good. Teachers should read this article to 
their classes, and many pupils will be benefited. 

“Brown University Educators”; by Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, 
D.D. Instructive and quite enjoyable. 

“Skill in Education”; by Horace Mann. Well put, as 
everything from him is. 

“The Importance of Bodily Ezercises”’; From the German 
of Viktor Silbner. An article written with much care, and 
containing many truths, but still unsatisfactory. Should 
everybody, during his life, take gymnastic exercises ? If not, 
who should ? and if not’throughout his entire life, what part 
of it? If gymnastic exercises develop the muscles, as it is ev- 
ident they do if taken at the proper time, and in proper 
amount, must the exercise always be continued to preserve the 
tone of these muscles? Do those people live longer who reg- 
ularly engage In gymnastic exercises, and live more while 
they do live, than those who never indulge in gymnastic train- 
ing? Does the farmer, the machinest, the blacksmith, and 
all engaged in manual labor, need gymnastic training? Are 
there any statistics to show the beneficial results of gymnas- 
tic training ? I think a systematic course of gymnastic exer- 
cises under some circumstances, very beneficial, but how long 
this should be kept up, and under what circumstances, I do 
not know. I think gymnastics, like everything else, can be 
overdone and become a positive injury, Who can give us 

something definite on this subject ? 


Teacher. A sound ring toit. J.T. W. is sound to the core. 
There is no foolishness about him, and he walks into the sub- 
ject with arelish. I agree with him most heartily. There is so 
much time frittered away in the school-room with idiotic 
teaching, that one almost concludes there js a softening of the 
brain creeping upon some of us. I witnessed an exercise by a 
large class, some years since, under an old teacher, pointing 
to their eyes, ears, nose, etc., and such nonsense was called 
“teaching’’(?). These pupils ranged from 7 to 12 years of 
age. Notone in the class but knew just as well where his 
eyes, nose, ears, etc., were, before he entered school, as the 
teacher. 

“The Results of the St. Louis Kindergarten’’; by T. R. 
Vickory, and requested to be published by Wm. T. Harris. 
Affords very much interesting and valuable information. It 
should be carefully read by every educator. And, Mr. Editor, 
while reading, I could but think how beneficial it would be if 
all school boards would subscribe for your paper. They need 
just such information as well as teachers, and were they thor- 
oughly impregnated with the spirit of these ‘‘ rattling good ”’ 
articles, many dead teachers would be decently buried. 

*“Over-pressure Out of School”; by A. C. A. Splendid! 
and should be read by every parent, as well as teachers and 
school boards. I can’t see why all, — teachers, school boards, 
and parents,—should not take the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
My thanks to you for the excellent articles of this week. I 
have not time to mention more. J. FAIRBANKS. 

Springfield, Mo., August, 1883. 


COL. PARKER’S BOOK. 


** We can scarcely conceive a greater disaster than the dom- 
ination in our schools of unbridled Parkerism.’’—Jour. of Ed. 
(July 12, 1883). 


**Col. F. W. Parker appears on the scene, as the most bril- 
liant, out-and-out apostle of the new departure in elementary 
education that New England had yet known.’’—A. D. Mayo 
(in Jour. of Ed., Aug. 9, 1883). 

Queries.—1. Is the ‘‘old reliable’? JouRNAL divided edito- 
rially on the new education? 2. Is the book-reviewer a “ re- 
tired”? teacher, jealousjof the great popularity and rapid 
spread of “‘Parkerism’’? 3. May teachers confidently rely 
upon your book-notices as impartial in their treatment of the 
merits and demerits of recent publications, 80 we may know 
with assurance what to purchase, and what not to purchase ? 

Your querist is not hypercritical. Dr. Mayo’s fine article 
convinced him that he must send for the book at once. By 
turning to the files of Tox JOURNAL he was warned by the 
reviewer of ‘‘ beclouded jndgment,’’ “‘shallow declamation,”’ 
** Parkerian logic,” wandering from a plain path,” influenced 
by a “‘ false light.”” Now what must teachers so far from the 
* Hub” do about this matter? Shall they “sit down’”’ on 
Parker or the reviewer ? F. B. GAULT. 

South Pueblo, Col., Aug. 16, 1883. 


[Our reviewer examined Colonel Parker’s book philosoph- 
ically, and wrote magisterially. Dr. Mayo looks at Colonel 
Parker’s work philanthopically and reviewed him ministerially 
Colonel Parker’s book is one thing, the man is another.—THE 
EDITOR. ] 


DISCIPLINE AT PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Some time since you inquired concerning the methods of 
discipline in Phillips Academy, and what record of marks in 
conduct and scholarship, if any, is employed. 

In reply, I would say that the methods of discipline are pur- 
posely held as personal and flexible as possible. The rules 
and requirements of good society are the rules of the school, 
and the conduct of teachers toward pupils, and of pupils to- 
ward teachers, fellow-pupils, and the community about us, is 
regulated by that standard. We thus guard against the com: 
mon tradition that students are a privileged class, amenable to 
a special code of manners and morals, and at the same time a 
sense of manly honor and responsibility is cultivated. 

We take pains to secure from every pupil prompt attend- 
ance upon every exercise. Accordingly ever absence must be 
accounted for, and every lost recitation must be ‘‘ made up ”’ 
as a special exercise. Successful men make it a rule to meet 
every appointment, and we would train our boys to the same 
views and habits of duty. Add to this the endeavor to ex- 
act from every pupil a maximum of good work day by day, 
and you have in outline all the machinery necessary to all or- 
derly, industrious, happy, and prosperous school-life. 

For penalties we have but one, properly speaking; viz., re- 
moval from the school, either for a time or permanently. 
The academy does not exist for all, nor is it supported by all, 
—that is by the State; but it exists for the education of a lim- 
ited number of faithful boys, and is supported largely by en- 
dowments. The pupil who is not willing to contribute by 
good behavior, proficiency in his studies, and regular attend- 
ance to the welfare of his school is either withdrawn on re- 
quest, disappears by the law of survival, or is more summarily 
dismissed. The primary object of the separation is not puni- 
tive, but benevolent,—not so much for the good of the school, 
as for the good of the boy himself, who in other circumstances 
may ‘‘ learn to do well.”” Occasionally a vicious boy is cut off 
for the protection of his fellows. 

In answer to your second inquiry I would say, that we 
keep, as a matter of record, not for punishment, two scores of 


marks, one for scholarship, and one for conduct. The scale 


of marks is not elaborate, but would require considerable space 
for explanation. When astudent has a hundred marks on either 
score, his attention is called to the fact, and his parents are 
also informed. If he reaches two hundred, his connection 
with the school is closed. Immoralities are regarded as out. 
side of numerical estimate, and each case is treated by itself as 
it occurs. The scholarship-grades and conduct-marks are 
sent to parents three times a year. The essential point in the 
method is that the marks are a record, and the record is made 
by the pupil himself. 

Last year the school aggregated 266 boys. It is divided into 
seven classes, and each class assigned to a teacher who keeps 
the class-record, manages the correspondence, and gives per- 
sonal attention to the attendance, habits, progress, and wants 
of each member of his class. Each class-officer has such con- 
versations with his boys as are deemed useful, and such cor- 
respondence with their parents as may be required. The 
classification being nearly as exclusive as in college, each offi- 
cer can have his class well in hand. The reflex influence on 
the teacher himself is one of the best features of this plan. 
The weekly faculty meeting keeps the discipline equal and 
steady. 

Under the maxims that a boy is immature, but rarely vicious; 
that the school is for the boys, and not the boys for the school; 
that patient iteration is necessary for forming a habit of good 
thinking, feeling, and conduct; that the judgment and govern- 
ment of seven men united in a faculty is better than the judg- 
ment and government of one man at the head of a faculty; 
that boys do not object to strictures, if only, in their phrase, 
it be “ square’’; that industry excludes disorder; that the best 
sanction of duty are found in conscience and religion. Under 
such maxims the discipline of the school requires constant and 
hopeful vigilance, but proceeds with very little friction. To 
only a few truly great teachers has it been given to uplifta 
whole school by the mere power of their own magnanimity. 
To most of us it is necessary to resort to many helps in carry- 
ing forward our “ patient, continual, and laborious work.”’ 
Andover, Mass., Aug. 14, 1883. Cc. F. P. BANCROFT. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


I have read with much interest the very able article by Dr. 
Humphreys, in your last issue. But the eminent writer fails 
to convince me that Greek is a prime and necessary factor of 
scientific education. 

(1) I learned each and all of the terms of Greek origin, cited 
as occurring in geometry, before I studied Greek. The study 
of Greek added much to my knowledge of the history of those 
words, but nothing to my knowledge of their present use and 
meaning; and the same is true of many other of the terms 
cited by Dr. Humphreys. Concerning the value of etymology 
as helping to determine the meaning of scientific terms, Geo. 
P. Marsh in his Lectures on the English Language, p. 84, says, 
‘*No amount of classical knowledge will help us to comprehend 
the meaning attached to most of these words. See, also, Prof. 
Bain to the same effect, in Education as a Science, pp. 375, 376. 

(2) The alleged want of success of the scientific schools as 
teachers of science, if established, may be due to other causes, 
At Amherst College, for example, the requirements for admis- 
sion to the classical course exceed the requirements for admis- 
sion to the scientific course by not less than one year anda 
half. Let the preparatory studies of the scientific student be 
made equal in time and in systematic labor to those of the 
classical student, and let the college course for each be equally 
severe and well regulated, then we may more fairly compare 
their results than we can now. EDWARD CONANT. 


WORDS WORTH READING. 


— ‘Tue JOURNAL is one of the few educational publica- 
tions that seem to regard English as worthy of some attention.”’ 
—W. E. Meap, Ansonia, Conn. 

THE JOURNAL POINTS TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 

— ‘Il read Toe JOURNAL regularly with pleasure and in- 
struction. When I find it in the hands of one of our teachers 
or school officers, there is the ready and safe inference of pro- 
gressiveness. My habit is to send every number to some 
teacher or officer, 80 as to suggest the duty of reading regu- 
larly.”’—J. L. M. Curry, Gen, Agent of Peabody Fund. 


HELP FROM THE JOURNAL FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


— ‘*I have gathered most valuable help from Tus JoURNAL, 
and do not think I shall ever teach another term without it. 
[ have been taking it to the school-room and encouraging the 
pupils to read it. Among our books and papers at my desk 
THE JOURNAL is a great favorite, and I often read from it in 
our morning exercises at school. The first paper I took for 
my pupils was The Youth’s Companion, and I surely did much 
toward helping them in a choice of reading. District libraries 
are doing much for us here, and this year for the first time we 
have graduating classes from our Putnam County schools. 
The diplomas, as given, entitle the holder to admission into a 
certain preparatory class in Asbury University, at Greencastle. 
In the four years I have taught in this township much im- 
provement has been made in the grading of our country 
schools, and with such help as THE JOURNAL, the general 
school-room work must surely be better. Success to you in 
the noble work you are so nobly aiding. Accept the gratitude 
of at least one hard-worked country teacher for your good and 
practical R. Lanepon, Indiana. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS, 
e, I gave some passengers who were geasick, and it 
gave immediate relief.” 


. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND ouenixs| The Pestalozzian ‘——’"’; by J. T. W. in the California 
| | 
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THE WEEK. 


The week’s reports from the leading branches of 
trade are moderately encouraging. The outlook for the 
European wheat crop is less eatisfactory, while our 
fields show considerable improvement, but these facts 
have not affected quotations greatly. Asa sign of the 
times, it may be mentioned that the first appointment 
under the Civil Service Commission has been made. A 
vacancy in a bureau of the Treasury Department was 
reported to the Commission. Four names of persons 
who had passed examinations were sent to the acting 
secretary. The ranking person of the four was a woman, 
Miss Mary E. Hoyt. Having the best marks, the place 


registered letters. All 
addressed 


was given her; this is a simple, expeditious process. 
A very disastrous cyclone visited Minnesota on Tuesday 
of last week. Thirty-four persons were killed, and 82 
wounded at Rochester, 300 buildings were completely 
destroyed, and at least 200 others badly damaged by 
the tempest. The loss of property in this place it is 
estimated will reach $500,000. The damage to the 
crops throughout the section traversed by the cyclone 
will also be very heavy. 

From Russia and Hungary come reports of anti- 
Jewish riots worthy of the dark ages. Advices from 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia, the scene of some of the worst 
riots, say that 346 houses were wrecked and plundered 
during the progress of the riots, and that the losses sus- 
tained by Jews are estimated at 611,000 roubles. Nu- 
merous cases of Jew-baiting are also reported at other 
places. Fortunately the police and troops seem to be 
acting with energy, and have in most instances promptly 
suppressed any extremc outrages against the Jews. At 
Berchadi, however, 80 houses of Jews have been burned, 
and their former inmates are without shelter and are 
suffering great privations. 

The French in Tonquin have pushed forward with 
energy within the last few days, and have met with 
success in the first considerable engagement of their 
campaign, taking the fortifications at the mouth of the 
Hue river by a combined attack from sea and land, in- 
flicting a loss of 700 killed and many wounded on the 
part of the Anamites. The result is a declaration of 
blockade and a request for a truce, which has been 
granted. It seems to be only a matter of time before 
it is decided whether or no China will use the 40,000 
troops she has massed on the Tonquin frontier to re- 
assert her suzerainty. 

The stock exchanges of Europe seem strangely ex- 
cited over an article recently printed in the North Ger- 
man Gazette, of Berlin. The late attacks of French 


that France alone threatens the peace of Europe, and 
that the unfriendly agitation of the French may burst 
the bounds of peace. Supposing it to be “official” in 
Vienna, it has been interpreted as a forerunner of war, 
and in London it has led to general exasperation. It 
turns out, however, to be merely newspaper “ thunder.” 

The Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been prorogued, Out of 224 bills, only 30 have received 
the royal assent. But, compared with other countries, 
this is not a bad record. Mr. Gladstone, who just now 
seems to be unpopular with a majority of Parliament, 
has passed through a trying ordeal, but has come out 
safely. On the whole, the radicals seem to have gained 
more than have the liberals and whigs. 


WE are always hearing of some new enterprise in 
superior public or private school-keeping from the State 
of North Carolina. The latest and most interesting of 
these movements to which our attention has been called 
is the establishment of the Oak Hiil Seminary for young 
ladies and children, at Asheville. The school is adver- 
tised to open October 1st, in the spacious new mansion 
of Miss F. L. Patton, who will assume the position of 
matron and general manager. The department of in- 
struction will be under the direction of Miss M. R. 
Goodloe, with an able corps of assistants. The school 
will not only receive pupils from the town, but offer 
excellent advantages to all girls and young women who 
may come. Miss Goodloe has long been known as a 
superior teacher, and for the last year has given especial 
attention to public school methods, having been the first 
assistant in the Graded School at Rocky Mount, and is 
now visiting the schools of Boston and the vicinity,— 
forming an extended acquaintance with distinguished 
educational people. Her social relations with many of 
the most celebrated families of the State will give the 
assurance that the school will be a fit home for young 
ladies from any part of the country. Miss Goodloe will 
make a special point of training young women, from the 
region of which Asheville is the natural centre, for 
practical teaching in the new public schools of the coun- 
try, and all pupils of this sort will find a genuine home 
life at the Seminary. We give a cordial notice of this 
movement, in view of the fact that the vast mountain 
region of North Carolina is rapidly coming into notice 
as a field for industrial and educational enterprise, while 
Asheville is everywhere known as a charming summer 
resort; over two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea; in the midst of the grandest mountain scenery of 
the Apalachain ranges. The establishment of such a 
school at this point, with a principal so thoroughly 
competent to appreciate the situation, is a marked event 
in the educational progress of the State. 


Tue “ embarrassment of riches,” at the late National 
Educational Assembly, at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
where more than fifty eminent gentlemen, including 
ladies, were booked to address a long-suffering audience 
through a protracted meeting of three hot, dusty days; 
raises the question of the proper method of handling an 
educational meeting. The occasion referred to was 
exceptional, of course, and the audience was the crowd 
gathered daily from the twenty thousand people floating 
about this,the most popular of the camp-meeting cities by 
the sea. But here the pressure came on the speakers, the 
majority of whom went home, each with a feeling that 
he had been the one man too many on an over-crowded 
platform. But our educational meetings are usually 
institutes composed of teachers, who presumably come 
for study, with the usual human fringe of frolic, flirta- 
tion and fun; or they are made up of people who desire 
to attend the meetings and go home instructed and re- 
freshed. For such listeners, almost every occasion of 
the sort is marred by a crowding and cramming which 
defeat the ends of the meeting, and keep away thou- 
sands who are wearied and disgusted by too much even 
of good things, to say nothing of what is decidedly 
otherwise. There is no fatigue so intolerable as being 
made the target, hour after hour, of a series of discharges 
from educational “ great guns,” each loaded to the muz- 
zle with the experiences, controversies, or crochets of a 
whole life ; each exceeding his time to the dismay of his 


newspapers upon Germany were met by the assertion 


successor ; the ponderous boom of the continuous can- 


nonade varied by the regulation recitation: How Ru- 
bie played; Maude Muller ; Robert of Lincoln ; orthe 
ghastly horror of Rizpah. How much better to invite an 
audience of wearied teachers to a morning and evening 
session, each not exceeding three hours, with one sub- 
stantial address from an eminent educator ; two or three 
papers of fifteen or twenty minutes each, and the clos- 
ing hour given to a wide awake discussion of the same, 
in five minute talks, by a variety of people who have 
something to say. The average teacher wants to see 
every distinguished person present, and hear a word 
from a variety of eminent men and women, rather than 
dance attendance on the elaborate essays of two or three 
speakers,—essays whose chief value will be realized in 
print. Has not somebody the courage to organize the 
institute or convention on this sensible plan, leaving 
the long afternoon, especially in summer, for the various 
human exercises of good fellowship, gossip and local 
entertainment which the school reacher especially 


needs ? 


School Kducation—a monthly journal published in 
Minnesota (S. S. Parr, editor),— comes to the front 
after the grandly - judicial fashion characteristic of a 
good deal of newspaper criticism on public schools. 
After paying its respects to Rev. Hudson, Wendell 
Phillips, Governors Butler and Robinson, Gail Hamil- 
ton, and “ pessimists” in general, it doubts if there “are 
any worse enemies than the optimists, like the Rev. 
Mr. Mayo, Dr. Gregory, and Superintendent Peaslee, 
who persistently refuse to see anything but the silver 
lining of the cloud.” Brother Parr has probably not 
heard of Dr. Gregory’s notable discourse before the 
Superintendents’ Convention at Washington, a year 
ago, in which the average common school received a 
raking which would even gratify the sharp-set critical 
appetite of a Minnesota school journalist. Supt. Peas- 
lee has certainly become known by his striking inno- 
vations in teaching mathematics and English literature, 
and his experiments in true culture, in the face of vig- 
orous opposition. Our Associate Editor is about as far 
from an “optimist” in school affairs as a man can be 
who writes and talks his genuine opinion in a way that 
brings small acknowledgement from the amiable crowd 
who only behold “the silver lining.” If “optimism” 
means to heartily acknowledge good school-keeping and 
praise faithful teachers ; to insist that the public-school 
system is the only practicable method of educating the 
masses of our people into good citizenship; that, with 
all its faults, it is equal to any institution on the 
ground, and is improving, perhaps, faster than any 
other, our Associate is an “optimist.” We do not 
understand wherein “men like Dr. Harris and Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, who will look at both sides,” dif- 
fer from these “optimists”; except perhaps in native 
ability, acquirements, and large experience. It is, how- 
ever, comforting to read further: “Meanwhile State 
education will go on. The system ought to be, and will 
be, modified. It is new and crude. But itis a fixed 
fact, despite pessimists or optimists.” Now, dear 
brother, having disposed of both these hostile elements, 
east of the Mississippi, suppose you “materialize” at 
home and tell Supt. Kiehle, the public-school author- 
ities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, the new president of 
the State University, and the principals of the normal 
schools, including the rest of the people, just how the 
“new and crude” public-school system of Minnesota 
can be “ modified ” and sent on its way rejoicing. 


One of the leading colored editors of Washington 
has lately been interviewed on the educational question, 
as connected with the political aspiration of that class 
of his people which he seems to represent. The upshot 
of the interview is to the effect that certain eminent 
educational people, whose lives have been devoted to the 
uplifting of the freedmen, are now becoming a serious 
obstacle to their advancement. Gen. Armstrong, of the 
Hampton Institute, appears to be the chief of these of- 
fenders, and somebody is expected to make a demand 
on somebody else, that he should be “ disposed from all 
influental position in connection with the education of 
the colored folk.” Just how the ablest man in this 
department in the United States, and one of the rising 


men of the country, is to be deposed of in this summary 
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way, our ambitious editorial brother does not indicate, 
especially as the General probably has the biggest fol- 
lowing of superior young colored people of any man in 
the United States. President King of the Baptist 
Colored Institute, of Washington, D. C., also comes in 
for the same condemnation. But as the effort to de- 
pose him has been made, and has failed, it seems a lit- 
tle late to raise the war-whoop in that direction. Presi- 
dent Patton of Howard University has also offended, 
by “expressing a doubt whether the time has come to 
push a colored man for a seat in the cabinet;” but it ap- 
pears that our friend has not quite made up his mind 
whether Dr, Patton shall be asked to “step down and 
out.” Now all this strikes us as exceedingly silly, not 
to say mischievous. The one thing that every true 
friend of the colored people desires, is the thorough 
education of their children in the fandamentals of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood, and good American citi- 
zenship,—that is, the elementary, perfistent training of 
the head, the heart, and the hand, without which liberty 
is the most fearful curse to any race. Out of that train- 
ing will come the demand for the secondary, the higher, 
the professional and skilled industrial education, as 
fast as it can be appropriated and utilized by a superior 
class. Nobody except the chronic reactionist and con- 
stitutional grumbler wants to keep back the colored 
people from every opportunity for a genuine training 
of the higher sort. But there has undoubtedly been a 
good deal too much yielding to the clamor of ambitious 
ignorance and conceit in offering the higher education 
to pupils entirely unfitted to receive it,—beginning at 
the top before the foundations were laid. Out of this blun- 
der has come the most formidable argument against the 
education of the colored people that is now encountered. 
The ablest teachers and educators among these people; 
like the Montgomery’s ; the group of admirable young 
women who have just conducted the Institute at New 
Berne in North Carolina ; men like Washington and 
Eliot, and the principal of the Huntsville Normal 
School of Alabama, and numbers of others whom we 
have met, take no stock in this nonsense, but are at 
work, in perfect codperation ,with their friends and 
the public-school system, to accomplish practical re- 
sults. [t is of no particular consequence whether any 
politician of any race gets into the cabinet. The people 
can be trusted to recognize eminent ability and public 
service wherever found. But it is of supreme inpor- 
tance that every little boy and girl in this country should 
be taught the three R’s, by a method that will send him 
from school a reasonably intelligent and thoughtful 
youth, rather than a noisy educational parrot ; should 
be taught to do an honest day’s work of as good quality 
as possible; and especially should be impressed with the 
idea that a righteous character and a solid life, bottomed 
on the Christian moralties, isthe only hope of anybody 
in this world,—whatever the theologians may decide 
concerning the chances in the world to come. 


TEN years ago the Minister of Instruction of the 
Australian Government forbade the punishment of girls 
in the schools of that colony, and, in the case of boys, 
allowed corporal chastisement to be inflicted only by 
the head-master, and then not “until the termination 
of the school meeting.” The report, just made, of an 
Education Commission gives us the experience of Aus- 
tralia on the vexed question. The report says that, in 
the opinion of the committee, had the orders been 
rigidly observed, the maintenance of proper discipline 
would have been impossible. The leading lady teachers 
who were examined were unanimous in the opinion 
that the regulation against the punishment of girls had 
worked ill to the girls themselves. They had grown 
more bold, — defied their teachers; and the rule had 
“awoke an evil spirit in some girls who had never 
thought of the matter before.” Moreover, the parents, 
it seems, are opposed to the restrictions. ‘One parent, 
a mother, said to the teacher, on his telling her that he 
was not allowed to touch girls, “ Well, is it better 
that that girl should suffer a little, or that this bad 
habit she has got should become inveterate in her?” 
The Commission came to the conclusion that all restric- 
tions concerning corporal punishment should be re- 
moved, and the teacher held “ amenable to the ordinary 
ribunals for the abuse of his authority.” We think,— 


indeed we know,—that the experience in Australia is the 
experience in this country wherever corporal punish- 
ment has been abolished, or hemmed in by restrictions 
which are equivalent, in their effects, to an abolishment. 


DRIFT. 


— If the patriotic citizen of Boston who recently left 
his money to the Government of the United States as 
a donation toward the payment of the national debt, could 
have been persuaded to aid a school of productive industries 
for boys or girls, of any color, at Atlanta or New Orleans, the 
increased power of production in skilled labor thus developed 
in one generation would go farther toward accomplishing his 
object than the dumping of shiploads of money into the ple- 
thoric national treasury. It seems to be difficult to persuade 
severa] sorts of people in our country that the best way to 
glorify the Nation or the State is to give to every child the best 
opportunity to make of himself a ‘‘ sovereign citizen,’’ compe- 
tent for all duties and services that tend to its upbuilding. If 
the people of this country will give all the children the one 
essential American chance of a fit training of head, heart, and 
hand, the Union, the States, and the humblest hamlet can be 
trusted to take care of themselves. 

— The “‘ indiscriminate condemnation of the normal schools 
of New England for their failure to sustain schools for practise 
in teaching,” ascribed to THE JoURNAL by our excellent friend, 
C. C. Rounds, exists only in the imagination of the writer. 
Mr. Rounds has fought the good fight, and his services have 
always been appreciated, as have the ‘two or three”’ remain- 
ing State normal schoole that have held fast to a thorough 
practise department under the authority of the principal. We 
are, however, aware that the majority of the eminent educators 
at the head of our New England State normal schools have 
either doubted the usefulness of such a department or believed 
that recitations conducted by pupils, exercises with classes of 
children, and observation and occasionai practice in schools, 
not under their sole supervision, would be found a fit substi- 
tute. Just here THe JOURNAL has repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that a mistake has been made; and that opinion will 
be indorsed by nine-tenths of the foremost normal school in- 
structors in this and every country. 

— The various summer schools of instruction are closing 
their terms with unusual success, as far as the mental, spirit- 
ual, and wsthetic purpose of their origin is concerned. Buta 
considerable observation of the earthly side of the question 
moves us to say, that, if the managers of these summer schools 
expect to hold any large number of pupils for continuous in- 
struction, they must make better provision for the physical 
comfort, entertainment, and general sanitary and economic 
surroundings than now. We are aware that Chautauqua, 
Ocean Grove, and other great camps of instruction, advertise 
themselves as well nigh perfect in all these matters. We know 
tastes differ, and thousands of people can be brought together, 
almost anywhere, in the most dangerous seaeon of the year, 
to huddle in board-cottages where sleep is murdered, to feed 
upon crude viands, live in range of stenches of all descriptions, 
and, in many ways, keep themselves at a perilous stretch of 
excitement and intense labor, day after day, for the privilege 
of hearing eminent men, being instructed by great teachers 
and meeting famous and agreeable people from all parts of the 
country. But large numbers of our most thoughtful teachers 
are making up their minds that even such opportunities do 
not compensate for the physical exposure to which they are 
subjected in the majority of these places. The teachers who 
frequent these schools are generally of the earnest sort who 
are already overworked and who need, especially, reasonable 
facilities in the way of wholesomee diet, restful situation, and 
an opportunity for refreshing sleep, if they intend to work to 
any purpose. If these are wanting, and in addition these un- 
fortunates are thrown into the jaws of the average boarding- 
house sbarks that throng such places, we may rely upon it the 
whole system will fall into disrepute. The first condition of 
permanent success in such an organization is the establishment 


of a suitable place of entertainment, under the control of the 
school itself, managed solely with the view to the advantage of 
the school. Our Southern friends who are agitating these 
matters should be especially careful to lay the foundations of 
their institution on the solid basis of sanitary safety and rea- 


sonable economy. 

— THE JOURNAL has published the appointment of five emi- 
nent gentlemen of Massachusetts, with five alternate names, by 
Gov. Butler, to represent the State at the educational con- 
vention at Louisville, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of September, 
to hold council on education in the South, including the 
subject of national aid for illiteracy. We would suggest that 
it will hardly tend to an impartial discussion of national aid if 
Editor Watterson occupies the intervening weeks in a charac- 
teristic cannonade against the proposition as being a masked 
contrivance to spring “‘centralization’’ upon the South. No 
State in the Union, to-day, is such a conspicuous illustration 
of this tendency as the State of Jefferson, where three men 
practically control the common-school system of a great Com- 
monwealth. To our knowledge, no Northern State, and no 
influential body of Northern people, desires to manipulate 
down South politics under cover of national aid to education. 
Senator Blair’s bills proposes the same form of supervision of 
such aid for Massachusetts as for Texas,—the appointment of 
a government agent to oversee the distribution of the fund, 
who shall be a citizen of the State. We think the proposition 
would be even more distasteful in Massachusetts than in Ken- 
tuck, and practically useless in both, But Senator Blair has 


repeatedly declared that he is not wedded to this feature of his 
bill; and he suggested, at Ocean Grove, that the appointment 
of U. 8. Inspector might be given, in every case, to the State 
Superintendent, thus increasing the meager salaries of many 
of these officials and putting responsibility on the executive 
educational! officer of the Commonwealth. The great anxiety 
of Senator Blair and his friends, in this matter, is not to force 
an obnoxious measure upon a reluctant people, but to persuade 
Congress to give, at least, one week of honest discussion to 
the subject of the duty of the Nation in view of the peril of illit- 
eracy. We believe one week of such debate would result in 


the beginning of a practical system of national aid which would 
bear the light of knowledge down into the dark places of the 
land, with as little disturbance to the susceptabilities of polit- 
ical theorists and impracticables, in all parts of the country, 
as is possible under the circumstances. 


NEW PORTRAITS 


American 


THE POPULARITY ann LARGE DEMAND 


FOR OUR 


First Series of Portraits 


OF 


Eminent American ‘Teachers, 


EMBRACING 


HORACE MANN, 
EMMA WILLARD, 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
GEORGE PEABODY, 
BARNAS SEARS, and 
HENRY BARNARD, 


And the later addition of FRED’K FROEBEL, 


Has influenced us to publish 


A SECOND SERIES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Grex. JOHN EATON, LL.D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
Hon. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 
Hon. W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Rev. A. D. MAYO, D.D., and 
Cot. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


These Portraits will be finished in the highest style 
of the Lithographic Art, by artists connected with 
“THE RIVERSIDE PRESS,” Cambridge, Mass, and 
executed with equal perfection to the well-known 
ATLANTIC PORTRAITS and by the same artists, 


Our PLAN 


FOR THE 
Distribution of the Portraits. 


Any Subscriber to Tot JOURNAL sending us the name 
of One New Subscriber and $2.50, will receive one 
Portrait of either Series. 

Two Subscribers and $5.00, two Portraits. 

Three Subscribers and $7.50, three Portraits. 

Four Subscribers and $10.00, five Portraits. 

Five Subscribers and $12.50, five Portraits. | 

Ten new Subscribers and $25 will secure ten Portraits 
and an extra copy of THE JOURNAL to the person | 
getting up the club. é 
These Portraits are beautiful and appropriate orna- 


ments for School-rooms, Halls, Teachers and Superin- 
tendents’ Offices, and the Library or Parlor at home. 

Will not all who read this secure one, at least? Look 
at the lists, select the one you desire the most, and in- 
vite your friends to help you get it for the school-room. 
Now is the time. Address 

New-Enetanp Co., 
18 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DrRILu-BOOK IN ALGEBRA. a Marshall Livingston Per- 
rin, A.M. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &:Co. 

This is an exceedingly useful little book, and consists of ex- 
ercises for class-drill and review in algebra arranged according 
to subjects. The teachers of this country are demanding just 
such a book of exercises as this. The need is for practical 
working knowledge, and the study of examination papers for 
admission to schools and colleges shows that this phase of 
educational work is growing. An unlimited variety of exam- 
ples is needed to insure a thorough understanding of the ap- 
plication of principles. This book has just this variety, 
chosen with excellent judgment under the several subjects. 
The exercises are largely elementary, but cover the ground re- 
quired for admission to colleges and scientific schools. The 
problems are well chosen, arranged properly in the order of 
subjects, divided into chapters for convenience as the text- 
books of algebra are or ought to be classified. This book will 
prove very useful for drill and review-work, and all teachers 
of algebra will want it. 


Tue Sone Tower. By J. William Suffern and J. B. Fergu- 
son. New York: Biglow & Main. Price, 60 cents. 


This attractive book has been prepared for use in singing- 
schools. institutes, associations, and with special adaptation to 
high schools, academies, and seminaries. It opens with a 
new practical and progressive course of instruction, giving a 
sysopsis of the principles of music-reading, admirably adapted 
to the wants of teachers. We welcome gladly a book with 
fresh exercises and tunes for musical instruction in the schools. 
Pupils love new exercises; and simple tunes, even if chaste and 
well written, become stale in time, and need to be changed for 
profitable school use. The ‘‘ Easy Part-songs for Beginners,” 
in Part I. of this book, are beautiful, and prepare the way for 
Part II., which contains an excellent compilation of Glees, 
Part-songs, and choruses. Part III has Qartettes and Songs. 
Part IV. contains a grand selection of metrical tunes. Part V. 
has some choice and cheering social songs; and Part VI. is 
devoted to anthems and chants. It is a book attractive in 
form and size. 


THe Primer oF PoLtreNess: A Help to School and Home 
Government. By Alex. M. Gow, A.M. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

The sentiment upon the title-page of this valuable little 
book suggests its scope and purpose. ‘Scholarship without 
good breedingis only half an education.” It contains just what 
teachers and parents need to assist them in training children 
in ways of politenessand propriety. It treats of, and illustrates 
by charming anecdotes, the following topics: True politeness, 
conscience, habits, society, social grades in life, honor to par- 
ents and teachers, courtesy to superiors, personal habits, lan- 
guage, gracefulness, habits of mind, mercy to mankind, crim- 
inals, and animals; the fruits of good living, dangers of par- 
tiality and hypocrisy, gossip, tattling, lying, etc.; the sacred- 
ness of promises, habits of labor, economy, etc.; and the prac- 
tical application of the principles of politeness at home, at 
table, on the street, at church, at play, and at school. It is 
fall of incidents and stories, admirable for reading aloud to 
children by parents and teachers. 


By Z. Topelius. Trans- 


‘“* Times OF BATTLE AND OF REsT.”’ 
hicago: Jansen, Mc- 


lated from the original Swedish. 

Clurg & Co. Price, $1 25. 

This is the second of ‘*‘ The Surgeon Stories,” by Professor 
Topelius, of the chair of History in the University of Finland. 
They are genuine Swedish historical romances in six cycles, 
—each cycle in one volume. The first of the series, or First 
Cycle was, Times of Gustaf Adolf, recently noticed in Tue 
JoURNAL; Times of Battles and of Rest is the Second Cycle; 
the Third Cycle, in preparation, will be Times of Charles 
XII; the remaining three volumes will follow speedily. 
Around these great Northmen the author has grouped histor- 
ical incidents, descriptions, and romance that make the book 
of special interest. If the two volumes of ‘‘ The Surgeon 
Stories’’ are followed by others equally as good, then the pub- 
lishers will be rewarded by a generous sale, and have the sat- 
isfaction of opening to American readers the many charms of 
Sweden. 


Toe MaGAzine or Art. September, 1883. Illustrated. Cas. 
sell & Co, limited. New York, London, and Paris, 

Laden as usual with good things comes this favorite popular 
magazine for September, 1883. The charming full-page frontis 
piece of “‘At the Golden Gate,” from the picture by Val-Prin- 
sep, A.R.A., is followed by choicely-illustrated articles on Dor. 
chester House and other pertinent and useful topics. The Art 
Notes are just what every teacher should read each month. 
We know of one teacher who shows this magazine to her pupils 
each month and explains to them the pictures. She says it 
has awakened a genuine interest in art, and its subjects. We 
commend her example to the thousands of educators who 
should take this cheap but excellent art magazine. 


“Ciassic Series.” The Lay of the Last Minstrel: Mar- 
mion ; A Tale of Flodden Field ; and The Lady of the Lake. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This is the initial volume of the “Classic Series” to be 
brought out by the enterprising publishers. The series is to 
contain a collection of world-renowned works selected from 
the literature of all nations. They are to be handy books, con- 
venient in size, and an ornament to the library. This volume 
fully realizes the announcement of the publishers. It is 


printed from new type in the best manner, and tastefully and 
durably bound. The series already marked out is to include 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, which ought to be read by 
every one at least once a year; Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, which 
the boys of the land will welcome; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome ; Voltaire’s Life of Charles the Twelfth, one of the best 
specimens of biographical history ever penned ; Miss Edgworth’s 
Classic Tales; Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ; Southey’s 
Life of Nelson; La Fontaine’s Fables ; Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; and others of like 
excellence. It should be a popular series of books, as it will 


certainly be one of great usefulness. 


LIFE oF JAMES BucHANAN, Fifteenth President of the United 
States. By George Ticknor Curtis. With two Steel-plate 
Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops and uncut edges. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $6.00. 

This biography of James Buchanan is by one of America’s 
most able writers. Mr. Curtis traces the life of his subject 
from early boyhood to the end of an enventful career. Every 
aspect of Buchanan’s life and character is faithfully presented. 
The administration of the Government during the four years 
which preceded the commencement of the Civil War, during 
which period Mr. Buchanan was president, is a topic upon 
which friends and foes have widely differed. Mr. Curtis brings 
to his work eminent ability to weigh evidence, and every mind 
free from prejudice will concede that he has performed bis 
difficult task with great fidelity, and that he has succeeded in 
clearing the then President’s name from a vast number of 
unjust imputations, and has given to the world an exhaustive 
and interesting biography, replete with information, that was 
not previously in the possession of the public. It is one of the 
best specimens of biography we have ever read, and is a valu- 
able contribution to the material available for the history of 
the country. The two volumes are issued in elegant style by 
the enterprising publishers. 


By Abraham Firth, Secre- 


Voices FOR THE SPEECHLESS. 
Boston : 


tary of the American Humane Association. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This useful book contains selections suitable for reading 
and recitation in the schools of the whole country, in which 
the duty of kindness to animals should be distinctly taught. 
Mr. Firth has shown excellent judgment, as a compiler, both 
of prose and poetical selections, and both publisher and com- 
piler are entitled to the gratitude of all who feel the import- 
ance of instilling into the minds and hearts of the young of 
America the lessons of kindness and dependence taught iu 
these selections with such pertinence and beauty. We hope 
this book will find a place not only in every school, but in 
every home in the land where children are found. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— George H. Ellis, Boston, will soon publish Darwinism 
and Morals, and other essays by Frances Power Cobbe. 


— John Wiley & Sons, New York, publish in a neat form 
the first monthly part of a new series of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Fors Clav- 
igera,’’ entitled Lost Jewels. 

— Credit: Its Meaning and Moment, by Clarke W. Bryan, 
editor and proprietor of The Paper World, etc., has been pub- 
lished by the Bradstreet Press, New York. 

— Dr. Robert Moffat, the missionary to Africa, and father- 
in-law of the late Dr. Livingstone, died in London, Eng., Aug. 
10, in the 89th year of his age. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, will publish this fall 
The History of the Discovery of America to the Year 1525, by 
Arthur James Weise. 

— D. Appleton & Co:, New York, are soon to add theeleventh 
volume to their valuable home books, The Home Library by 
Arthur Penn. The price is only 60 cents’ a volume for these 
useful books. 

— John Allyn, Boston, will publish at once The Prometheus 
of Aischylus, edited by Prof. R. H. Mather of Amherst Col- 
lege, and Homer’s Iliad, Books 1-6, edited by Robert S. Keep, 
Ph.D., of Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 

— Phillips & Hunt, New York, have in press a Preparatory 
Latin Course in English, by William C. Wilkinson, author of 
a Preparatory Greek Course in English ; also Stories in English 
History by the Great Historians, edited by C. E. Bishop. 

— The sixth annual Conference of the. American Library 
Association was held at Buffalo, N. Y., in the Young Men’s 
Library, August 14. Some sixty of the best known librarians 
of the country, including several ladies, were present. 

— John R. Anderson & H. 8S. Allen have in preparation 
The Girlhood and Womanhood of Queen Victoria, by Grace 
Greenwood. This volume, which is fully illustrated, forms 
the first of a series to be entitled ‘‘ Girlhood and Womanhood 
Series of Exemplary Women.” 

— Theatre Contemporaine, No. 5, contains, ‘‘ Le Pluie et Le 
Beau Temps,”’ Par Léon Gozlau, — Comedie en un acte, en 
Prose; ‘ Autour,” d’Un Berclau,—Piece en une Scone, Par M. 
Ernest Legouvé, Published by William R. Jenkins, 850 Si 
Ave., N. Y. City; price, 25 cute, 

— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have in preparation for their 
** Handy-Book Series,’”’ a volume entitled Anti-Tobacco, by 
Abiel Abbott Livermore. Two lectures,—the one by Rev. R. 
L, Carpenter. of Bridgeport, Eng., and the other by Dr. G. F. 
Wither, of the Wisconsin Board of Health,—have also been 
added to the volume, 

— Funk & Wagnalls, New York, have just issued No. 95 of 
their admirable ‘‘Standard Library.” It contains historical 
and other sketches by James Anthony Froude; price, 25 cents. 


The selections from the writings of Mr. Froude have been 


made with discrimination, and the introduction is valuable to 
the students of literature, as it gives an account of Mr. Froude’s 
life, opinions, works, and style. His historical writings place 
him among the famous writers of our day. So long as Messrs. 


Funk & Wagnalls keep up the ‘Standard Library” to the 
present high standard, it will be a blessing to all lovers of good 


books for a low price. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have just published 
a new edition of Prof. A. L. Perry’s Political Economy. It 
has been almost entirely rewritten and recast throughout for 
new plates, and brought down to date; and while the size of 
the volume has not been materially increased, thirty per cent. 
of new matter has been added. They have also ready one of 
William O. Stoddard’s delightfal stories for boys, entitled 
Among the Lakes. Mr. Stoddard’s other well-known stories, 
Dab Kinzer, The Quartet, and Saltillo Boys, with the new 
volume, Among the Lakes, are bound in a new uniform style, 
and form a most acceptable series for libraries. 

— R. M. Phipps, of Toronto, has prepared, at the instance 
of the Government of Ontario, a very able and valuable report 
on the Necessity of Preserving and Replanting the Forests. It 
contains information on the past and present forests of Onta- 
rio, the dangers from fire, the value of forests in retaining 
moisture, and the production of rain, etc. Mr. Phipps has 
compiled many suggestions from reports of experiments in 
tree-planting in the United States and Can:uda, and gives ex- 
tended extracts from the valuable report of Captain Walker, 
on The Forests and their Management in Europe. If Canada, 
with its vast domains of forests, needs to consider the forest- 


question, how much more should the Forestry Bureau, under 
the efficient management of Dr. Hough, in the United States, 
be sustained in its wise efforts to prevent the decrease of the 


forest area. 

— D. Lothrop & Co.’s recent publications include miscella- 
neous books of exceptional value. Donal Grant will unques- 
tionably be pronounced one of the most fascinating, if not the 
best, of George McDonald’s remarkably popular stories. The 
fact that it is published in America from the MSS, and will 
be re-published from advance sheets in England, is an innova- 
tion creditable to the enterprise of the American publishers. 
Among books suitable for all readers, and especially for the 
young, are two delightfully-entertaining stories, — one, Hill 
Rest, by Miss S. M. Moulton; the other, Keenie’s To-morrow, 
by Jennie M. D. Conklin. Little Men and Women, Pansy, 
and Babyland, justly denominated ‘ peerless among juvenile 
magazines,’ as they appear in the form of Annuals for 1883, 
are, if possible, more attractive than ever. Our bome artists 
will have a warm welcome for Decorative Plaques, with its 
dozen of artistic and handsome designs by G. F. Barnes, which 
they are expected to employ their skill in coloring. Appropri- 
ate poems by Mary E. Wilkins accompany the plaques. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, announce many va'ua- 
ble works for early autumn publication, among which are: 
Hand and Ring, a new novel by Miss Green, author of The 
Leavenworth Case ; The Responsibility of Unbelief, by Vernon 
Lee; Agnostic Morality, by Frances Power Cobbe; Natural 
Religion, by Edward Gurney; The Suppression of Poisonous 
Opinions, by Leslie Stephen; Modern Miracles, by E 8. Shuck- 
burgh; The History of the Northern Pacific Railroad, by E. V. 
Smalley, with maps and many full-page illustrations; The His- 
tory of the Discovery of America to the year 1525, by Arthur 
James Weise. For young people, Plutarch for Boys and Girls, 
selected and edited by Prof. John S. White; The American 
Girl's Home Book of Work and Play, by Helen Campbell; 
The Wonders of Plant Life, by Mrs. S. B. Herrick; The Hand- 
Book Dictionary, a practical and conversational dictionary of 
the English, French, and German languages, in parallel col- 
umns, by Geo. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S.; Lectures on Painting, 
by Edward Armitage, R.A.; A History of the Naval War of 
1812, by Theodore Roosevelt; Instinct in Animals and Men, by 
the late P. A. Chadbourne; American Colleges, Their Stu- 
dents, and Their Work, by Charles F. Thwing; Pen Pictures 
of Modern Authors, by William Shepard. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sheldon & Co.’s Modern School Second Reader....The Elements of 
Logic; a text-book for schools and colleges, being the elementary lessons 
in logic; by W. Stanley Jevons; recast by D. J. Hill.. .Mental Philoso- 
phys including the intellect, sensibilities, and will; by Joseph Haven, 
-.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The Lamb in the Midst of the Throne; by Rev. J. N. Sherwood; $2 00. 
New York: Funk & Wagnallis. 

Notes on the International 8. 8. Lessons for 1883; by Rey. R. R. Mere - 
dith, D.D. Boston: Congregational Pub. Co. 

Text book of Light Line Shorthand; a practical, phonetic system with- 
out shading; by Roscoe L. Ames. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

‘Iwo Shakespeare Examinations; with some remarks on the class room 
study of Shakespeare; by Wm. T. Thom, M.A. Boston: Ginn, Heath 


A Drill-Book in Algebra; exercises for class-drill and review; povenend 
according to subjects; L. Perrin ....The Sixth Reader of the 
“Popular Series’’; by cius Wilson....The Primer of Puliteness; a 
help to schoo! and home government; by Alex. M. Gow, A.M..... The 
Price She Paid; a novel, by Frank Lee edict. Philadelphia: J. B. 
6 Lay of the t Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake; 

on Lilastrated; containing full descriptions of the city and its im- 
mediate euburbs. Boston: Houghton, & Co, ad 

Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe; by Daniel DeFoe; edited for 
the use of schools, by W. H. Lambert. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Voices for the Speechless; selections for schools and private reading; 
by A. Firth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Life and Character of Peter Cooper; by C. Edwards Lester: --» Demos- 
thenes; by Rev. W. J. Brodribb .. Aristotle; by Sir A. Grant.... Plato; 
by C. W. Collins....The Indian Song of Songs; by Edwin Arnold....The | 
Great Bridge; by A. 8. Hewitt and Dr. R. 8. Storrs... Life of Alexander 
Stephens; by T. H. Norton.... Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s Rosary; by 
E. Arnold; the Elzivir Library “ Science Series ” volame —. New York: 
John B. Alden. 

A Btory of Theodore Parker; by Frances E. Cooke; with an introduc- 

olitica: nomy ; . T. LL.D. ; 18th ion ; iw 
York: Charles Seri Sons 
Calendar of the University of Tokio; departments of Law, Science, and 
0. 


Maruya 
rammaire Frangaise Pratique a I'Ueage des Américains; par J. H. 
Worman, P as et A. De Rougemont, B.A.; $1.00. New York: A. §, 
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SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— ** Adamecobite”’ is a mineral of peculiar structure, and 
so hard that it will cut steel without losing its edge. It is 
found as yet only in the State of Missouri. 


— Oil of white-birch bark, dissolved in alcohol, when applied 
to fabrics, renders them water-proof, and preserves them from 
the attacks of insects, without in any way seriously impairing 
the appearance or the pliability of the material. 


— Some paper used for covering small articles of elegance 
by shop-keepers on the Continent of Europe, and especially in 
the West End of London, closely resemble satin. Ordinary 
paper covered with asbestos powder, dyed to any desirable 
shade, and properly fixed on with weak gum, gives the satin 
effect. 

— A memoir has been presented to the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, on the origin of the nitrogen existing in combination on 
the surface of the earth. The authors, MM. A. Miintz and E. 
Aubin assert that such unions are due, in the first instance, to 
the electrical phenomena, the seat of which is the terrestrial 
atmosphere. These phenomena appear to have been much 
more intense in remote geological epochs than since the intro- 
duction of animal and vegetable life on the planet. If this is 
true, it would seem that we are now depending on a constantly 
diminishing stock of combined nitrogen, and that the process 
of diminution must go on unless atmospheric electricity prove 
a sufficient means of renewal or reparation. 


— To show by experiment the direct combination of ele- 
ments, or the properties of sulphur, it is common to make this 
substance unite with copper-foil or fine iron-filings. A much 
more brilliant and truly surprising experiment may be per- 
formed with an intimate mixture of fine dust and sulphur 
The sifted dust having been intimately but cautiously mixed 
with powdered sulphur, or washed flowers of sulphur (about 
two parts of zinc to one of sulphur), the mixture is easily 
ignited with a match, and burns like gunpowder, with a bright, 
greenish flame, the greater part diffusing as a cloud in the air. 


— Some of the French medical journals have recently been 
discussing the relation of the teeth to the brain, and their con- 
clusions are of importance to all brain-workers. It seems to 
have been clearly established that excessive and prolonged 
mental labor causes the teeth to decay by consuming the phos- 
phates which would otherwise nourish the dental structures; 
and Dr. Championniére therefore recommends that parents and 
guardians should pay close attention to the condition of the 
teeth of those under their care, and should, when any signs of 
premature decay are noticed, give their charges a holiday. 


IN GENERAL. 


— Itis worthy of note that Professor Huxley’s eldest son, 
who intends to devote himself to the legal profession, has just 
taken the highest honor in classical study at Oxford. Evi- 
dently, in the Huxley family, the microscope does not sweep 
the whole horizon. 


— The Springfield Repubdlican thinks that the public school 
system is the best engine with which to attack the twin relic 
of barbarism, and polygamy, and says: ‘‘ If the General Govern- 
ment could establish a good school system, and protect its 
patrons from the hostility of the Mormon Church, it would 
probably effect more than has been done under the Edmunds 
law.”’ The writer does not seem to know that their are free 
schools in nearly every Mormon valley,—and pretty well at- 
tended, too. Again, what of the policy, not to say difficulty 
of setting children against their parents ? 


— Compulsory education has been inaugurated in a rather 
novel manner by the Willimantic Linen Co. of Connecticut. 
About a year ago the company gave notice that after the ex- 
piration of twelve months no employé would be retained in 
the mills who could not read and write. Evening schools were 
established to enable all to attain the desired acquisitions. A 
few who thought it a passing fancy, and neglected the oppor- 
tunities given, have of late waked up to the reality by receiv- 
ing notices to quit the establishment. 

A still more unique instance of compulsory education is 
given by The Chicago Standard: ‘A person who was con- 
victed of some crime before Judge Hekel of Missouri, plead as 
an excuse ignorance of the law, of reading and writing, and 
ignorance generally. There was another prisoner who had 
also been convicted of some no very serious offense. The 


judge told the first one that he would sentence him to jail un- 
til he could convince the clerk of the court that he could read 
and write fairly. ‘I cannot learn alone,’ pleaded the man. 
‘Well,’ said Judge Hekel, ‘I will give you ateacher.’ So he 
sentenced No. 2 until such time as he should qualify No. 1 for 
his liberty. In a few weeks the enforced pupil and his in- 
structor convinced their teacher-judge that the terms of the 
sentence had been complied with, and both were discharged.” 


— Sir Lyon Playfair, in the course of the recent debate in 
the British Commons on the operation of the Education Act, 
laid bare the absurdity of the charge that the health of the 
school children is steadily declining in consequence of over- 
education and over-pressure. He cited statistics showing tbat 
the mortality among children under ten years of age had 
diminished 30 per.cent. for boys and 33 per cent. for girls, 
and among children between 10 and 15 the percentage of decrease 
was 32 for boys and 35 for girls. As improved hygiene would 
only account for 6 per cent. of this decrease, the inference was 
that the health of children had been directly promoted by sys- 
tematic education. 


— Another valuable addition to the literature of the Amer- 
ican Revolution has been made by B. F. Stevens, of London, 
who has discovered the original orderly-book of Lord Howe, 
covering the period of his command in this country. Its first 
entry is the ominous one of June 17, 1775, and it gives curious 
details of the campaign down its close at Halifax. 


— At the National German-American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, lately held in Chicago, Prof. H. H. Fick, of Cincinnati, 
argued that one of the chief defects of the American school 
system was the Inculcation of nothing but practical knowledge 
to the entire exclusion of the cultivation of the beautiful. Is 
this not the inevitable result of a commercial age? As Her- 
bert Spencer has it, ‘‘ The Do or Die expression is everywhere.”’ 


— Speaking of theological seminaries, the Interior says, ‘‘ In 
the Eastern seminaries there is too much, 


* Rockaby, lullaby, bees in the clover.’ ”’ 


— One of the greatest modern authorities in classical philol- 
ogy recently died in the person of Professor Dindorf, of Leip- 
sic University, Germany. He was the son of a distinguished 
Orientalist, and was born in 1802. At the University of Leip- 
sic he showed so much erudition, when a student, that he was 
selected to complete a critical edition of Aristophanes (1820- 
28), which had been left incomplete by Professor Beck’s death. 
From 1823 he devoted himself to the preparation of his cele- 
brated edition of the classic authors, issued chiefly at the Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford. 


— The University of Pennsylvania, having received a large 
bequest from the late Henry M. Seybert for the purpose of in- 
vestigating ‘‘ spiritualistic phenomena,”’’ has appointed for this 
work, Dr. William Pepper, provost of the University; Joseph 
Leidy, M.D., Rev. Robert E. Thompson, George A. Koenig, 
and G. W. Fullerton, With such a host of scientific celeb- 
rities arrayed against them, the spirits may think it well to 
give up the ghost, especially as they are hunted by a similar 
society in England. 

— When Miss Keneall ampees for admission to the biology 
lectures of Professor Huxley, at South Kensington, all the 
male students objected. She persevered and gained her point. 
At the examinations she carried off the honors from 250 male 
competitors. Revenge is sweet. 

— That like tends to like is evidenced by the following corre- 
spondence, with which we have been favored: 

aug the 4, 1883. 

Edeator of the poleace News send me a Sampel coppy of your 

paper and oblige 
adess Succes 
texas county Mo. Silas W.—— 

Of course the schools will be responsible for any wild notions 

that Mr. Silas may imbibe from such classical literature. 


— Somebody in Dakota appreciates the influence of educa- 
tional literature. In addition to a law recently passed in that 
State allowing township clerks to take two dollars’ worth of 
school- papers for each district in the township, not exceeding 
ten dollars’ worth, the township board is authorized to pay 
each teacher in its employ, who teaches four months or more 


worth of school periodicals. 

— The wife of Prof. W. E. Ayrton, of England, who has 
just died at the age of 37, was in many respects a remarkable 
woman. As Miss Chaplin, she was one of the first in England 
to advocate the professional education of woman, and it was 


| 


during the year, one dollar, if such teacher takes two dollars’ | ope 


largely due to her exertions that the profession of medicine 
was thrown open to women, She is also known as an author 
through her interesting book, Child Life in Japan, and con- 
tributions to various periodicals, 


— It is understood that the Civil Service Institute, which 
came into existence in Washington several months ago, and 
was designed to be a school where persons might “‘cram’’ for 
the Civil Service examinations, has been closed for lack of pat- 
ronage. The proprietor could not guarantee offices enough. 


— The States of Central America are beginning to realize 
the importance of reorganizing their educational system. The 
Republic of Nicaraugua recently expelled the Jesuits, who so 
long controlled education in that country. Mr. G. H. Johnson, 
son of Rev. T. H. Jobnson of New Brunswick, N. J., has 
accepted the chair of Mathematics and Engineering in Nicar- 
augua Coll. He sailed from New York on the 20th inst., with 
four other professors, 


— The July Cota 
to the essence of a fe 
searchers after truth: 

‘Art is the joyous externalizing of inwardness. 

Beauty is the joyful internalization of outwardness. 

Poetry is the hampered soul leaping at verity. 

Truth is the so-ness of the as-it-were. 

Right is the awful yes-ness of the over-soul meditating on 
the how-ness of the thing. 

Society is the heterogeneous, buying peace with homogeneity. 

A Thing is simply an is-ness. Matter is is-ness possessed of 
somewhat-ness. Mind is am-ness. 

Philosophy is the mind trying to find out its own little game.’”’ 

[Respectfully submitted to the latest school of philosophy. | 


— That devotion to the cause of popular education always 
manifested by the Swedes in our country seems to be the nat- 
ural result of their native school policy. Each parish of Sweden 
must have at least one well-established school, with an in- 
structor who is a graduate of a primary normal. In sparsely 
settled regions two communes may unite and maintain one 
school, Ambulatory schools are held in the least populous 
districts. Each school district has a school board which regu- 
lates the methods of teaching, discipline, school-age, etc. Even 
children receiving instruction at home are subject to a weekly 
examination before these boards. As the ordinary period of 
school-life among the Swedes is from 7 to 14 years of age, their 
school statistics always present a good showing. 


— A new education law proposed to the Belgian Parliament 
in the name of the king provides for compulsory school attend- 
ance on the part of ail children between the ages of 6 and 12, 
The penalty of evading this provision is a fine imposed on the 
parents. The regular employment of children of the above 
age in factories is also interdicted. . 


resents the following suggestions as 


w metaphysical unite suitable for all 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for August has a variety of articles espe- 
cially suited to summer reading. ‘ The Idol and the Idolaters,” is a 
piquant sketch satirizing American worshipers of the English nobility. 
Among the short papers in the “‘ Monthly Gossip,” an account of the 
“ Economites,’’ a flourishing community in Western Pennsylvania, de- 
serves particular notice. 

— The North}American Review for September is an admirable number. 
“ State Regulation of Corporate Profits,” by Chief-Justice T. M. Cooley, 
of Michigan, shows how far, by wise-egislation and by applying in the 
spirit of enlightened jurisprudence, the principles of the common law, 
the ~ py he —-~ of corporate companies and monopolies in 
general may restrained, and the interests of the people effectually 
conserved, 

— The Continent’s monthly edition for the railway and the press makes 
a very handsome showing in its seventh number, just issued. The Conti- 
nent has made a feature of illustrated poems. The present number con- 
tains several, among them Josephine Pollard’s “ Misery’s Pear Tree,’’ 
with unique illustrations by Walter Satterlee. “ The Landiord’s Satar- 
day Night,” is a summer-resort burlesque. The poem is by H. C. Faulk- 
ner, and several humorous illustrations by Henry Stull. Marion Har- 
land’s Virginia story is maintained at the high standard with which it 
ned. Mrs. Campbell’s ‘‘ What-to-Do Club” opens a new and delight- 
ful field for girls who want to be industrious and useful, and have a good 
time in the doing. Judge Tourgee’s vigorous and fertile pen appears 

rominently in the ‘editorial discussion of important topics. A notable 
eature of Continent of late has been its ‘“‘ Reference Calendar,” in 
which at short intervals the more important current events are recorded, 
and in connection with each an admirable summary of books and stand- 


ard reviews covering the topics. 


New for Next Term. 


Newcomb & Holden's Briefer Astronomy. 
Ready Augnst 1, 1883. 


Martin's Briefer Human Body. 
Ready September 1, 1883. 
Witt’s Classical Mythology. Translated from 
the German, with table of Related Myths... $1.25. 
Macloskie’s Elementary Botany. $1.60. 
Porter's Outlines of the Constitutional 
History of the United States .. $1.50. 


German Comedies. Selected and annotated by 
Sigmon M. Sterne, author of “ Studien und Plau- 
dereien.” Ready Sept. 1, 1883. 

Newcomb’s Algebra for Colleges. New Kd. 
With Supplementary examples. 

New Descriptive Catalogue sent for on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Pablishers, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


classes during 


JUST OUT! 


The Song 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B. FERGUSON. 


For Singing-Schools, 
For Musical Conventions, 


THE SONG TOWER contains 160 pages, and is cffered 
at a great redaction in price, 


Ouly $6.00 per Dozen by Express 
60 cents per Copy by Maii.— 


We are prepared to offer special inducements 
to Teachers who need a new book for 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


tN 81 Randolph Street. 
| 


Tower, & CANBRDGE, Ey, 


sex may be received in the fami 


For Classes and Societies. |! enter as Sophomores. He an 


Exawine it. | former 


JUNIOR HONORS in CLASSICS. 
their 
the coming season. July 30, 1883. 


For circulars and proofs of successful training for pupils, address 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD, 


BY PRIVATE TUITION, 


and 
for 


BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 


ASSISTED BY A HARVARD HONOR-MAN IN MATHEMATICS. 

The next yearly session will 1 a on October 2. Only eigh 
the FALL EXAMINATION. WN. B.—Attention is called 
1. In all the present classes at HARVARD there are 
members in good standing prepared by Dr. Humphreys. 


2. Atthe recent June examination at Harvard his | 
upil, Mr. Stanley T. Simonds, was a 


Wellesley, Lady Margaret Hall, and Girton Colleges for Women, 


t pupils are admitted, of whom three of either 
Dr. HUMPHREYS gives — attention to preparing earnest students 
is assistant will remain in Boston this vacation to read with candidates for 
to these facts: 

3. On July 3, his pupil, Mr. D. Chauncy Brewer, 
after undergoing the double examination with credit, 
was admitted as SOPHOMURE OF WILLIAMS COLLGEE. 

4. Mr. Frederick L. Torrey was awarded high marks 
in Greek and Latin at the Freshman final examination 
at Harvard, and Mr. Irving Meredith at entrance. 


£. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
129 West Chester Park, Boston. 
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U. S. 
HISTORY 


Will begin ite 49th year Sept. 6. Fine library, labora- 

tory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. 
tof home influences. Send for circular to Miss A. 

E. STANTON, Princ., Norton, Mass. 428 b 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, 
and art-gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$175 a year, Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So 
ley, Mass. 423 k 


WOMAN'S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 34th Winter Session will — on Thursday, Oct 
1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 

Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 


$60 worth of Apparatus 
for $6.50.  rnis apparatus fulfills 
perfectly all the offices of a pneumatic 
weight-lifter, hydrostatic bellows, pneu- 
matic bellows, Magdeburg hemispheres, 
spirometer, and suction meter. 

Call and test it at 13 Tremont Place, Boston; 4 Bond 
St., New York; or 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

LOOK OUT For 7 iu 1. 

Orders for Physical Apparatus of all kinds, and 

adapted to any text book, addressed to 


BY THE 
BRACE 
SYSTEM. 


TRAINEB. 


218 
awers ; 


of Blackboard-forms ; 
Review Questions ; H 
Cloth; price, 81.00. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPIL. 


It Teaches the pupil how to Study his lesson ; 
mind; Find the prominent facts needed ; Find 
dates ; Find rare points and objects of histo 1 
interesting study; Use and make “ Queer Queries.” 


Filling both Teacher and Pupt! with Enthusiasm and Love for the Study of United 


How to picture the events on the 
raliel authorities ; How to remember 
tical interest ; .Make history the most 


States History. 

Directions for Study; 850 Queer Queries, with An- 
istory of Individua! States; Mottoes of States, etc. 
A. FLANACAN, Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Agts. for 
New England 


A. P. GAGE, 
English High School, Boston. 


and apparatus) to all matriculates of the jeer: For far- 
ther information address RACHEL L. B DLEY, M.D., 


Dane, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t,, PHILA. 


Read Announcement on Page 137. 


Dev, 3. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder,) 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, 
an urers, 8) 

For further parhoalars send for catalogue to 


Eounciation, and Action, in their application to Conversation, 

March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and confers Degrees. Seventeen 
Fall term opens October1. First winter term begins 

the Secretary, J. H. BECHTEL. eow 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Abner J. Phipps, Esq., has been reélected for the seventh 
term Supt. of Schools at Lewiston. The principal of the high 
school at Auburn has been chosen Supt. of Schools at Farm- 


ington, Me. 

— George T. Little, A.M., instructor in Latin at Bowdoin 
Coll., has been elected by the boards college professor of Latin, 
and Geo. 8S. Atwood, instructor in modern languages, assistant 
professor of modern languages. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Supt. Patterson’s Report abounds in interesting facts and 
wise suggestions in reference to the public schools of the State. 

“ Among the most important data making comparisons of 1883 with 
1882 are: Towns having organized schools . increase 1; districts 1,937, 
decrease 32; different public schools 2,713, increase 69; graded schools 
486, increase 5; town and district high schools 50, decrease 6; averaging 
12 scholars or le«s 786, increase 83; averaging 6 scholars or less 313, in- 
crease 3; boys attending two weeks or more 32,323, increase 254; girls at- 
tending two weeks or more $1,531, increase 251; number of scholars under 
6 years 4,816, increase 347; number between 6 and 16 54,302, increase 3,698; 
number over 16 years 5,310, increase 158; average daily attendance of al! 
scholars 46,070 54, increase 2074.15; average daily attendance to each 
school 16.98, increase 08; number reported attending private instroction 
not registered in the public schools 4,606, increase 331: number between 
5 and [5 years not attending any school 3,078, decrease 726; whole number 
reported, including those at private schools and those not attending any 
where, 72,538, increase 536; number absent during the year 7,033, increase 
529; male teachers 460, decrease 17; female teachers 3,090, decrease 27; 
average wages of males a month, including board, $38 27, increase $1.82; 
of females $22.67, increase 31 cents; teachers from normal schools 318, 
decrease 60; number of school-houses 2,209, decrease 19; reported unfit 
for use 244, increase 45; estimated value of buildings, sites,and furniture, 
$2,351,985.03, increase $48,737; estimated value of apparatus $41,591.68, 
increase $3,161 01; entire revenue $633.042 63, increase $48,514 89; total 
expenditures $605,887 04. increase $30,078.39; average cost per scholar for 
miscellaneous expenses and salary of teachers $7.55, increase 9 cents.” 


VERMONT. 

— T. E. Pernam, from Maine, has been elected principal of 
high school at Hartland. 

— Miss M. Jeannette Stevens, for five years past principal 
of the Pomeroy Intermediate School, has resigned her reap- 
pointment to that school, and accepted a government appoint- 
ment as normal school teacher in the Argentine Republic, 
South America. She sails via Buenos Ayres for her destination 
in afew days. Miss Stevens’s appointment is for five years, 
with a salary of $1,800 per year. She goes as our contribution, 
—forced contribution,—to that far-off sister republic, and good 
wishes for her health and success will follow her from her 
many friends here. 

— It is announced that upward of 175 students have already 
entered their names for the fall term at the Methodist Sem. at 
Montpelier. President Beeman has just secured another gift | 
of $100,000 for the institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The first annual meeting of the Sandwich High School | 
was held on Thursday evening last. Addresses were made by 


pouteed for a banquet, succeeded by a very enjoyable social 
assembly. 

— A. M. Osgood, principal of high school at Provincetown, 
has been elected principal of high school at Ipswich, and 
Charles D. Seeley of Gilmanton, N, H., has been elected prin- 
cipal of Provincetown. Frank Wiggin, of Merrimack, takes 
the grammar school at Provincetown. 

— Mr. Edwin D. Mead has accepted an invitation to deliver 
an oration on Luther at Chicago, Nov. 10, the 400th anniver- 
sary of Luther’s birth. Mr. Mead will be in Boston during 
the autumn, his address being 48 Pinckney street. He is pre- 
paring a course of lectures upon “‘ The Pilgrim Fathers,’’ for 
delivery during the coming season. 


CONNECTICUT. - 

— Prof. Wm. E. Bunten, who has been principal of Wood- 
stock Acad. for the last five years, has resigned and removed 
to Rondout, N.Y., where he has been appointed principal of 
Ulster Acad , a large school with several hundred scholars and 


fourteen teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J. T. Smirn, New Albany, Ind. 


INDIANA.—This is the season of county institutes in this 
State. During August institutes are held in 75 of the 92 
counties of the State. In most of the counties the work is 
done by local talent. A few pny ago workers had to be imported to 
conduct these institutes This is no longer necessary, for in almost every 
county of the State men and women are to be found who make excellent 
inatitate workers. These institutes continue in session one and two weeks. 
Fifty dollars is appropriated by law from the county 7 to pay ex- 
penses of the county institute. They are usually attend by all the 
teachers of the county, at their own expense. These institutes have 
proven themselves to be a powerful means of elevating the standard of 
the schools of the State by infusing life, thought, and energy into the 
teachers. The Outlineof institute Work, prepared to assist county supts. 
in conducting their institutes, dors not give general sa’isfaction, supts. 
and teachers preferring nm their own program. In many counties 
of the State the work is not used. 

Five Indianapolis school-teachers, among the best the city affords, 
Misses Amy Wales, Isabel King, Rachel King, Rosa Dark, and Miss Har- 
rison, have started to the Argentine Republic, where they have taken ser- 
vice as teachers. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLows, Fast Waterloo, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The topics for the State Teachers’ Assoc., at Des 
Moines next winter, are as follows: 1. Methods in the Ele- 
mentary Schools; 2. Money Value of an Education; 3. Devices 
for Fostering Habits of Reading Good Literature; 4. Geography, — Meth- 
ods and Matter; 5. What can Reasonably be Expected from the Schools ? 
6. What Constitutes a Practical Education? 7. The Banking System in 
the School; 8. An Outsider’s View of what is Lacking in the Schools; 9. 
The Problew of 8chool Government,—its Ubjects, Methods, and Extent. 
Col. F. W. Parker, of Cook Co. Normal, will be present and give a lecture. 

O. F. Emerson continues as supt. at Grinnell. He has been eminently 
ie Leigh Hunt, of East Des Moines, has just returned 
from his trip to England. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNKSOTA.—The teachers of Rochester believe in the use 


L. H. Marvel, A.M., who organized the school in 1871 and was 


of educational publications; in that city, employing 20 teach- 


its first principal, and by Benj. Cook, AM., his successor. |... 11 weeklies and 13 monthlies are taken. This is chiefly 


The town hall was packed with citizens during the literary | 


exercises, after which the alumni to the number of 100 ad- 


due to the influence of their excellent supt., Prof. Durkee. He says: 
“ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Boston) I have had since its first issue, 


and THE PRIMARY TEACHER not quite so long, and both seem to me 
better than ever before. THE PRIMARY TEACHER seems remarkably 
fitted for great usefulness in the cape ged grades and in country schools.” 
The afternoon session of the schools of this city is 2% hours long without 
recess, and the new plan is satisfactory to all. 


MissrssrpP1.— The State Univ. is now open to women- 
students. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — “‘ Ogontz,”’ the famous residence which 
Jay Cooke built for himself about twenty years ago, will be 
opened Sept. 20 as a ladies’ seminary, under the care of Misses 
Bonney and Dillaye of the Chestnut Street Sem., Philadelphia. 


Wisconsin.—A movement has recently been made in Mil- 
waukee looking toward the establishment of a university in 
that city. Hon. C. L. Colby, E. McLaren, Esq., and others, 
are promoting the enterprise; articles of association have been 
adopted and filed, officers elected, etc. 


ILLino1s.—Piatt Co. enrolled 129 in her institute,—almost 
as many as there are places in the county for teachers.—— 
Champaign institute supported a weekly paper,—C. W. Groves 
and 8S. R. Kyle, editors. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 

New Yor«k.—Prof. Paul Bassy and Baron Albert Salvador, 
the French Commission appointed by M. Jules Ferry to visit 
the schools of the United States, have arrived in New-York 
city. ——Dr. N. W. Benedict retires from the principalship of 
the Rochester Free Acad., and is succeeded by Z. P. Taylor of 
Cleveland, at a salary of $2 600. 


State Editor, Pror. PRIOEk THOMAS, New Berne, N. C. 

No. CAROLINA.—There was never before so bright an outlook 
for education in the State. The graded school system is being 
adopted with immense satisfaction all over the State. The 
good effects of Dr. Mayo’s visit among us and our kindly re- 
membrance of him will not be soon forgotten by our people. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn, 

TENNESSEE.—The State Normal Inst. at Knoxville, this 
summer, was perhaps the most successful since the establish- 
ment of these schools at the State Univ. Nearly two hundred 
teachers were in attendance. The work was of a practical nature, and 
much good was done. Prof. James Dinwiddie acted as principal in the 
absence of Col. Sackett, who wascalled away. Mach of thesuccess of the 
Inst. was due to the earnest labors of Prof. E. Alexander, secretary and 
oe manager. Two life certificates were issued. Miss Rosebud 

cClanahan, of Knoxville, has the honor of being the first lady graduate. 
State Supt. Paine, Judge Foster of Nashville, and others delivered ad- 
dresses and assisted in the work. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The consolidated agency, de- 
scribed in THE JOURNAL of June 21, was dissolved into two 
or three agencies, beginning with the Government fiscal year, 
July 1, 1883, The Puget Sound District was found to be too large for one 
agent. Agent Eells is retained for fy tog 4 Chehalis, Squakson, and 
Skokomish; Patrick Faller appointed for Tulalip and Swinomish; and 
Co). Wood at Neal Bay.——Prof. Anderson has charge of the Ancient 


Languages at Whitman Coll., Walla Walla, where Dr. A. .J. Anderson is 


| president. Whi'e the Congregationalists are rallying tothe support of 


hitman Coll., the establishing of academies contiunes, as at Cheney, 
Fidalgo, and Steilacoom. This latest aspirant to favor has closed its 
first{session, having enrolled 70 pupils, with three teachers, and classes in 
readers, and Virgil. A. T. 
urpnell, A.M. rine an r. G, H,. Atkinson, H 
and president of card of Trustees. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LIST OF 


Popular Text-books for Public Schools, Seminaries, Academies, 
Normal Schools, and Colleges. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 


“In matter and manner they are unsurpassed.” 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated and Based upon Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
A convenient and reliable hand-book, printed from clear new plates. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By L. Perrin, A.M. 


Exercises for Class-Dril] and Review, the wants of Schools, 
. and without answers. 


Seminaries, and Colleges. Teachers’ and Scholars’ Ed 


HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. 


A Practical Treatise on English Composition. 


“Clearly written, instructive, simple, and encouraging.” 


PRIMER OF POLITENESS. By Avexanver 


A Help to School and Home Government. 


SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 
Latest Work of the Kind Published. 
A model of simplicity’and comprehensiveness, clear, concise, aud accurate. It leads the student to observe 


for himself,—the ouly true method of science teaching. 


SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A Complete Text-book. Presents the Latest Results of Scientific Study. 


Gow, A.M. 


THE PUPIL'S COMPANION 


To Teachers or School Officials contemplating a change in a 
ny of their Text-booka, 
will take pleasure in submitting copies for examination, and corresponding in vagard Se Agent: wanted. 


their Introduction. 


0@~ Descriptive Catalogue containing full lists of Bducational Publications 


sent to any address on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


432 b 715 and 717 Market 


Postage-stamps taken. 


tng in our schools. 


SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Price, 75 cts, per Year; or 50 cts. in Clubs of 10 or More. 


Pronounced by all who have examined it as 


Just the Paper for Young People. 


It is arranged for SUPPLEMENTARY READING in School, and is already largely used for that 
purpose with satisfactory results ; while its plan of arrangement is such that it will add interest to all other 
branches of study taught in the school where it is used. Its columns contain 


Branch Office of New-England Publishing Co. 


The Companion. 


16 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. 


ATTRACTIVE, 
INSTRUCTIVE, 
ENTERTAINING. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY, 
STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 
STORIES FROM NATURAL HISTORY, Illustrated, 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT AUTHORS, Illustrated. 


THE NEWS COLUMN (carefully condensed and arranged especially for our paper) ; 
THE QUESTION-BOX, with Answers (made up by subscribers) ; 

THE REVIEW DEPARTMENT (containing Questions upon the most important facts given in 
THE PEN AND PICTURE SERIES; 
Besides interesting Stories written especially for the pa and selecti 

Prose suitable for Recitations and Declamations. 
G& Hach No. worth the Subscription-price for One Year. 
GF Only 50 cts. per year (in Clubs of Ten or more). 


the two previous numbers) ; 


GS Single Subscription, 75 cents. 


“with” THE AMERICAN TEACHER, ror $1.50 


Or one year’s subscription to THE AMERIOAN TEACHER give 
m a8 premium for 
Svar Subscriptions to THE PEOPLE’s COMPANION. 


Subscriptions received at this Office for an 
y of the New England Publishing Com . tions 
also keep constantly on hand, and fill orders promptly for, ; niagtera i 


CHARTS, MAPS, 


ROLL-BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL MOTTOES, &c. 


te Send for sample papers, Catalogues, Circulars, &c. All orders for the above should be addressed to 


C.W. HAGAR, 


697 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


WE take pleasure in heartily recommendi 
ng THE PUPIL’s COMPANION as valuabl upplemen Read 
We have carefully examined several numbers of the same. fail of en- 


tertaining and instructive matter, while its arrap 
careful gement, frequency of publication and } com- 
PHILADELPHIA. tor nse for comple copies; you will want it in your schouls. It excellent. Ww. 
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— A sound suggestion,—never turn a deaf A six 
ear to the telephone.—N Y. Adv. {NOLUDENG BE NCH, pera further ree MUSIC, enter given pate cars 

rom ° new: i t Pa n « 

— Be sure of the fact, before you lose time without delay, hence thi GREAT REDUCTION iS ionork To HAVE IT INTRODUCE) QUICKLY. 2 
in searching for a cause.— Horace Mann. R 6 ar Pri $115 5.00 youare in want of an orde rat 

s 
Tice unable to buy now write your reasons why, 

respondent, Mr. Jno atterson, comes the LLO ws: 
following : ‘* Samaritan Nervine cured my 1. 23 USE STOPS, AS FOL Stop which imitates full 
wife of a case of female weakness.”’ It’s an tones proc Woes be yon and brass band. 
extract from Mr. Patterson’s letter. $1.50. Or al. BOX full set of tuneful Golden 

are UBLE ObTAVE E Organ PLER® = ULCIANA,—A full set of in ordi- 

— South Carolina has 1 ,584 factories, work- tne power o rgans is drawn by this Stop. 
ing 8,141 hands, with a ‘capital invested of ond u A; —Tremulant, | which, 
$5,400, 418, paying annually in wages $1,543. 715, the iene difficult and expensive Stop to by ins Brae oie HEEL, imitates the 
and yielding snoually inp in products $9,858,081. gids, BAXAPHONE.— The beautiful effect of this asl? VOX JUBIL, ILANTE.—This Sto » when = 

and adds to ‘this bande. peals forth most delightful music. 
NEWPORT, R I, Aug. 11, 1880. Echo. 24—Aerostatic Expression indicator. he last fiftee Btope are oper- 
ar Bitters,—I am here trying to breathe in ated in direct conjunction with above ten (10) bringing forth, at command of the performer, most 
ying charming music, with beautiful orchestral from a me as it were,to a grand 
all the salt air of a ocean, — Neng been a burst of harmony. (is DELON DEE while using the full 
sufferer for more than a year with a refractory his original Cabinet appreciate inches, 46 inc Depth, 24 inches. 
° ETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as 
liver, I was induced to mix Hop Bitters with follows:—Ist, Five (3) Octave Ret Reeds: Five Full Bet Duleiana Reeds: Sweet 
ee iree Full Octay th, ¢ « 5 
the sea gale, and have found the tincture a glo- Bass Reeds; 5th, Two (2) Octaves or one eac h’ of Piecolo aad tenembone Ke ode combined ; oth, 
rious result. * * * I have been greatly Set Bote Cello Reeds: 7th, Set Violina Reeds: sth, Set Jubllante Reeds: 9th, Set Clarionet Reeds. 
re 
helped by the Bitters, and am not afraid to say i This PIANOFORTE east (T PARLOR OF CABINET ORGAN contains Five 
avea, One Manu Wainut 
Yours without a struggle, heet temp Stands, Handles, Rollers. Treble Upright 
JosH BILLINGS. Springs, & c. Right Knee Swell, also Left Grand n Kneé Swell, by which the full power 
— ‘*What are you doing ?”’ said a father to In order to introduce thi ‘0 UPRI 3AN wi ¥,1 08 , 
‘Improving my time, sir.” sont My sole object is to have this Par my 
— JOURNAL OF ED of the fintroduced, without a moment’s delay, so as Ss 
F EDUCATION, to sell thousands at the regular price for i 
— ‘Dr. Benson’s Pills are invaluable in ner- Order, and to, this end 
o 1 
vous diseases.”’—Dr. Hammond, of New York. oF, Bank Draft. mailed within the limited as covery ome others. 
pA end agree to receive 7.00 as an 
same in full payment for one of my Boanty I ask in conn of you is to show the instrament 
— The Houston Post says Texas has this Organs, New Style, No. lll, &c. Mone to your circle of friends, who are sure 
y funded with tcterest at 6 cont. order at REGULAR PRICE, The inst 
year furnished to the world, outside her own date your remittance, if not as resented aks for itself: it sings ae ee ee 
limits, $120,000,000 of products. after year'suse DANIEL F GREAT 2 
desire an Organ. Call their attention to this advertisement. If thas : 
— For the prompt and« certain cure of erysip- (2r'So anxious am I to have this Organ quickly meroduced that to al whe onder sithis Sew nal of these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS I shali certainly appre ciate your efforts, . 
elas, use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which is the spe- Address or Call “pon! FY en days from date of this Newspaper a further allowance of $4.00 will be given. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, J 
elfic indorsed by the most eminent medical au f , . Washi ngton, New Jer sey. 

— Mississippi has 1,731 factories, working MISS PRATT'S BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. | CHAUTAUQUA 
5,941 hands, with a ca ital invested of $4,501,- Famil D § Y L di Full course fro years ; shorter course, one year. The s 
714, pa ing annually a wages $1 579,428, and y alld ay chool for ong a 6S, English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gymnas- cn aed 

pay ally i i 54 BELMONT, MASS. (six miles from Boston). tics. Term begins Oct 4. Apply at 1 Somerset St., Bos- STUDENTS 
yielding annually in atest ucts $8,1 1758. The 18th school year will begin Sept. 20, Circulars ton, Mass., after Oct, 1, from 10 to 12 A.M., or for cata- 
on application. 132 | logues, address at any time, KR. R. RAYMOND, Prin, OF 
— Horrid, yes, itis, that we must suffer from : Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 


disease; but from Heart Disease, nervousness, 


and sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator O ards of H duc ation TIBBALS & ‘SON'S, 


will give you immediate relief; thousands say 
so. $1.00 per bottle at druggists. 


— Louisiana has 2,557 factories, working , Teachers and Trustees ! An Extraordinary Offer ! 


30,071 hands, with a capital invested of $18,- 
313,974, spaying annually in wages $4,593,470, Se 


and yielding snnually in in products $24,161,905. S| SUPPLY YOUR SCHOOL We send FREE four Magazines,— 


—Is your face ary ai and scaly? Use Dr. — WITH — Wide Awake, - - - - - for One Year; 


— Alabama has 2,118 factories, working 8,248 Perfect Pencil Tablets, Babyland. “6 


hands, with a capital invested of $5,714,032, 
paying annually in wages $2,227,968, and yield- 
ing annually in products $13,040,644. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness, and 


Spelling Blanks, To any Teacher or School ordering 


Exercise Books. 
5 Vol Miss Y ’s Histori 
‘Ye Knickerbocker’ Drawing Tablets, Histories, 


- *Ye Knickerbocker’ Blotter Tablets, Rome, 


sleeplessness. G 
reece 
— Population : United States, 50,150,000 ; Climax Blackboard Eraser, England, 
Great Britain, 84, 505, 000; France, 37, 166 ,000; Neutral Tint Paper (all sizes), Germany, 


Germany, 45 367,000; Russia, 82,400,000; Aus- 
tria, 39,175,000. 


— No family, or traveler, in a malarial dis- 
trict, should ever be without that sure antidote, 
Ayer’s Ague Cure. Warranted to cure all ma- 
larial disorders, 


France, 


Sending us $7.50 for same, and 50 cts. for postage 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR if they are to be sent by mail. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 


‘“*ACME’? GOODS. 432 ¢ 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
You will be satisfied with the price and quality. 


— Congress can pass bad bills with impunity. 


Letja poor counterfeiter do it, and he is jugged 


NEW EDITION 
Quincy Practice Paper. BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 


for it, — 
KaHoKA, Mo., Feb. 9, 1880. = icke Samples and prices sent on application. Late apy of Schools “) New York City. 
rch First Lines of English Grammar. y for exam., 25c. 
I purchased five bottles of ag Hop Bitters Institutes of English Grammar. Cops for exam., ’ Boe. 


of Bishop & Co., last fall, for my daughter, and Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
am well pleased with the Bitters. They did; For sale by all Dealers, and manufactured by the Pitan ba toate’ binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


all = ACME ST ATIONERY AND AP ER CO., 421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for seven 117 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. SEND LIST OF 
or eight years, and could obtain no relief until 
she used Hop Bitters. She is now in as good HEADQUARTERS FOR PADDED PAPERS. 430 ¢ 
—— as any person in the country. We have S q : H. O O I j 


a large sale, and they are making remarkable 
cures. W. H. BisHorp & Co. E p 
light, simple work, sent by mail any distange, . : fe J 
‘PENS. 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


ANTED.—Ladies and Gentiemen: We furnish 
pay a good price when finished; it can be done at home a 
VanWinkle & Weedon, 


uring leisure hours or as steady work; the work is 
poy rules simple. This is no misrepresentation; $2 
made daily; no no stamps for 
reply. We have a great demand for our work, and fur- 
nish steady employment. For address J. 
BOTLAND & Co., Manuf’rs, box 2,067, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED -TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
D U By Rv. A. D. MAYO, 90 Chambers St.,N.Y.City. s6%e0w 
An experienced female teacher for second-assistant' 1833; The NEW, CALENDAB o 
book that be read with both pleasure and 
in the Mankato High School. Must be able to teach CONSERYV. TATORY ‘of radeon > profit during. the idle hours of Vacation. Our Premium-List for 8183 ‘ 
German. Salary, $500 a year of 9 months. Beautifully Illustrated. 64 SENT FREE to Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address the undersigned, stating experience, age, ourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses , f in profitable Agency-work during Vacation. 
Klin Roston. Mass. EW-ENGLAND PUB. CO 
| TOU RJEE. Address NEW- . CO., Address. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
WILLIAM F, GORRIE, Supt. Art Schook-and | mom youre ladies, in the world. 330 16 Hawley Street, Boston. awley Street. Boston. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Pric. 
Model Speaker. - - - - - - Elmo Belford, Clarke & Co, Chicago $1 


Third “ . - » - “ “ “ 

Fourth - - - - - Mecatchen « 

Cassell’s Doré Gallery in 50 Parts, Ptl. Cassell &Co.NY 

Cassell’s Doré Gallery in 50 Parts. Pt. 1. - - 

The Reporter's Guide. - - - - - Longley Robert Clarke & Co, Cincin 2 

Steel Square Problems. . - - - - Gouid Wm T Coms ’ N¥ 1 

Sir Tom: a Novel. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 327. - Mrs Oliphant Harper & Bros, NY 

Robert Reid, Cotton-spinner. Franklin 8q. Lib., No. 328. O’ Hanlon 

Disarmed: a Novel. Franklin 8q. Lib., No. 329. - Miss Bethon-Edwards ‘ “ 

Index to Articles on History. - - - - Griswold Q P Index, Portland, Me 2 

Congested Prices. - - - - - - Scudder Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 

The Price She Paid. - - - - - - Benedict J B Lippincott & Co, Phila, Pa 
DeGraff “ “ 


Camping in the Alleghanies. - - - - 
Drill-book in Algebra. - 
Dictionary of English and American Law. - - 
The Phonographic Dictionary. - - - e 
Historical Stadies. 
New Complete Arithmetic. - - - - 
Qualitative Analysis. - - - 
Living London. - - 
Shakes easan Ang’er. - - 
Home upations. - - - 
Political Economy. - - 


E H Butler & Co, Phila, Pa 
“ 


Perrin 

Rapalye,Lawreace F D Linn & Co, Jersey City 1 
Pitman & Howard, Cinn 

Coan G P Putnam's Sons, NY 

White Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co,Cincin 


Wheeler P W Zeigler & Co, Phila, Pa_ 1 
Beilstein Stat’y & Book Co, St Louis, Mo 1 
Sala Scribner & Welford, NY 5 
Ella Combes 6s 2 
Ruats-Rees D Appleton & C>, NY 

Perry Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 2 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A SreconD EMPHATIC INDORSEMENT. 


Mr. Wm. B. Mitchell, editor of the Journal- 
Press, St. Cloud, Minn., wrote to Mr. Wm. 
Penn Nixon, asking if a card with his signa- 
ture, recommending Compound Oxygen, was 

nuine. Mr. Mitchell writes: ‘‘ The follow- 

ng letter from Mr. Wm. Penn Nixon, the well- 
known editor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, ex- 
plains itself, and will be read with interest:”’ 
THE INTER-OCEAN, CHICAGO, Jan. 16, 1883. 
“Mr W. B. Mitchell, St. Cloud, Minn. : 

“ DEAR S1z:—I am alway happy to bear testimony to 
the great value of Compound Oxygen, as manufactured 
by Drs. Starkey & Palen, Philadelphia. J think it the 
most important remedy for throat and lung troubles 
that was ever discovered. I feel that it saved my life, 
and I am always glad to recommend it to those that are 
suffering from such troubles. The card was not only 
genuine, but J indorse the remedy now as fully as I did 


tn the card.” 
“ Very truly yours, Ww. PENN NIXON.” 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


Prior to the opening of the schools for the 
fall term, there are thousands of school-rooms 
that need new Maps, Globes, Map Cases, and 
Fixtures for properly using maps to advantage 


be used in every school in the land, and taught 
in every home. Algebra Problems meets a 
want long felt in this important branch of 
study. All of these books are furnished at 
special prices to teachers. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co will have ready their new Natural Philos- 
ophy in season for the September term of 
schools. We learn that Lippincott’s Popular 
Series of Readers are being extensively intro- 


duced into New-England schools. Send for 
terms of introduction. 


** BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy- 
ing Kidney and Urinary Diseases. $1. 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
J. A. Swasgy, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 
Testimonial : 
In my experience, J. A. Swasey is the only 
man who knows how to make a blackboard. 
F. W. PARKER, 


Formerly Sunt, of Schools, Quincy, Mass., 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 


In THE JouRNAL of this week will be found 
an announcement of a new music book, pub- 
lished by Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth Street, 
New-York City. It is called The Song Tower, 
and is admirably adapted to the wants of sing- 
ing schools, musical conventions, institutes, 
and associations. Music teachers in high 


in the class-room. Now, a simple remedy for 
all of these defects,—and they are very com- 
mon,—is to send to J. L. Smith, 27 South 6th | 
Street, Philadelphia, and have either new maps | 
with proper fixtures, or Spring Map Rollers for | 
the old ones, now neglected for want of proper 


adjustment. Mr. Smith has Maps of all kinds, | 
— State, county, and town, for pocket and) 
library. Get his catalogue; it will pay you. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE, ‘“‘ Rough on Rats” clears 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. 15 cts. 


THE catalogue of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory (of which J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A.M., is the founder), located at 1416 
and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is out 
for 1883, with a Prospectus for 1884. It is 
richly worth studying. The faculty, with Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker, as vice-president, at the 
head, is one of eminent ability. Messrs, 
Bechtel, Moon, and Neff are teachers of excel- 
lent reputation, and the same may be said of 
the professors of Mental and Moral Science, 
Logic, History and Philology, Rhetoric and Lit- 
erature. Carl Seiler, M.D., teacher of Vocal 
Technique and lecturer on Physiology of the 
Voice, has earned a good record in a difficult 
department. Moses T. Brown, on the Delsarte 
System, has no superior in America. The 
other lecturers are Dr. Morris, Dr. Brooks on 
Pedagogy, Wallace Bruce on General Litera- 


ture, Hon. W. A. Pile on Parliamentary Law, 
and W. F. Eaton on Stammering and other 
defects in speech. The school is doing noble 
work. See advertisement in Tux JouRNAL. 
Important. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean pian. Elevator ; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


In the list of books announced in Tux Jour- 
NAL of this week, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, will be found some new books of 
special interest to our readers. How to Write 
English treats of a school exercise too much 
neglected. This book presents the best meth- 
ods in a form that will greatly aid teachers. 


The Primer of Politeness is a book that should 


schools, academies, and seminaries will find it 


just the book they want. It is by J. William 


Suffern and J. B. Ferguson. Price by mail, 
postpaid, 60 cents, or $6.00 per dozen by ex- 
press. Examine it. 


—No specific for local skin ailments can 
cope in popular favor with Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. 

“ Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye.” 50c, 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic imparts 
strength to body and mind. No other. Of 


| druggists. 


TEACHERS, 


Better than any others, are aware of the serious evil 
of over-crowding in schools. Their attention is called 
to the fact that at Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, the 
corps of instructors is so large that the classes are kept 
small enough to insure personal attention to each 
pupil. 

This is especially so in Latin, where the classes are 
divided into sections seldom exceeding ten members 
each. 

All visitors are welcome at any time, but teachers 
are particularly invited. 

House open daily after Aug, 26, from 9 till 2. Year 
begins Sept. 12, 431 c eow 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


** There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE 


4 Park Street, 


1 Le llew’s Evangeline. With Biograpb- 
ical Sketch, Historical Sketch, and Notes. 


2. Lengfellew’s Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish. With Notes. | 


° d, for Private Theatricals in 
Schoois and Families. 
Whittier’s Suew-Bound Among the Hills. 
With Notes. 


3. Lengfellow’s Courtship of Miles Stand-| 
Dramatize 


I Graudmeother’s Stery, and Other 
With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Averaging about 70 Pages. Each Number 15 cents, 


awthorne’s True Stories from New- 

Mistery, 1630—169%2; Grand- 
father’s Chair, Parti. With Questions. 

7. Hawtherne’s True Stories from New- 
Engiand History, 1692—1760; Grand- 
father’s Chair, Part 2, With Questions. 

8. Mawtherne’s True Stories from New- 
Kungland Mistery, 1760—188S03; Grand- 
father’s Chair, Part 3. With Q restions. 

Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: BEN- 
JAMIN West, SiR Isaac NEWTON, SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, OLIVER CROMWELL, FuANK- 
LIN, QUEEN CHRISTINA. With Questions. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


word, in English. The Enterlimears have 


Classics, Specimen 
416 CHAKLES DE SILVE 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copies of our Emter- 


tud 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, ollowed by their translation, word for 


k, f 
limear Series of Classics, which give the "and now include all the Standard 


eand Catalogue re SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


School 
Supplies. 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


volving Book Cases. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and | Rosese Dx Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


Perfect Lead - pencil- 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention’of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of Lead pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
420 tf 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in th: U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MO NEY, Address HENRY D. NOYES « CO., 
253 zs 13% Bromfield St,., Boston, Maas. 


of THE JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1g81, 1882, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00, 
Address, NEW- ENG, PUB. CO., 
ean 16 Hawley St. Boaton 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 


873 34 Park Rew, New York. 


W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Horace Mann’s School Ke- 


ports, complete sets and tingle 
numbers. lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes takes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 

lateng, C. Dissected Maps, Desks, dc. 


_ | RBverything used im Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—sbould see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. i: is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. 8 ailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 


262 eow 7 EAsT 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
esses for e department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers’ Agency 
23U Square, New York. 


240 us (1) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


makes no charges to Principals and School Officers for 
furnishing teachers. All calls by letter or telegraph 
promptly attended to. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


I take this opportunity to express our satisfaction 
with the teacher we e:.gaged through your agency. 
Should we need another we will give you a call. 

J. M. GLOTFELTY, 

Jan. 1, 1883. Clerk of Board of Ed., Lanark, Ill. 


It affords me much pleasure to state that the Pa. 
Ed. Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering 
satisfaction in her department. We consider the Bu- 
reau conscientious and reliable in the representations it 
makes and the teacbers it furnishes. 

Dr. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Principal Keystone State Normal School, 
Feb. 2, 1883. KuTzrown, Pa. 


Address L, B, LANDIS, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


192 pages, printed on fine paper and handsomel 
in boards. Price, 3§ cents, by mail; 
per dozen by express, charges not prepai 
single copy (in boards mailed 
on receipt of ascents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Uniondauan. Cincinnati, 0 


“foreign” /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND AOOOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
to thate employing teach 

0 charge ose emplo 
teachers until supplied. 

ast t t. (Union Square 

Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New Vork. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, ete., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex- 

Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc, 415 m 


week in 
$66 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1, Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 

2. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 

8. Sells or rents school properties. 

Teachers’ application-form and circular sent for 
stamp. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 

** calls for teachers.” 424 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
ies, well recommended. advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th et 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
427 


and Europe. 
POSITION, 


SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU. 


GOOD WORDS. 
BELOIT, W1s., Jul 883. 
National School Sup, au: 


ply Bure 
Last April, being then in charge of a large public 
echool, but desiring a position in some good academy or 
college, I placed my name with your Bureau. During 
the first part of the present month I received notice 
from Sa of a vacancy in such a place as I desired. 
Putting myself in communication with the y con- 
cerned I received the appointment. I am well satisfied 
with the management of the Bureau, and feel sure that 
it fills a useful and necessary place in our school econ- 
omy. You are at liberty to use oc pone if you wish. 
EDWARD O. FISKE, 
ecadmaster Markham Academ: 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For application-form and circular address 


NAT’L SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
431 ¢ 87 Fifth Ave., Ca10aGo, ILL. 


TEACHER, 


ROCKWAW Teachers’ Agency, 
BUILD’G., CHICAGO, will supply able ts. and 
(pectatiets, with good positions in the Central, 
estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 
ear, in public or private schools. Great demand for 
lady teachers of Masic, Art, Langage. Apply early. 


Teachers Wanted. 


tendents, Grade 
and Art Teach ers. Foe 


ant are wanting Sa 


27 Teachers Wanted, | of 


Teachers. 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas Orry, Mo. 
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Nervous Prestratien. Overworked Brains. 


Brain-worry kills many thousands every year. School 
children and others have nervous headaches, and their 


overtasked brains need care and sedation. Here is 
prompt relief. 
DAC.W. BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSLY TO CURE 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY COX. 


DID SHE DIE? 
“No 


“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,” 

«The doctors doing her no good ;” 

‘And at last was cared by this Hop Bitters 
the papers fay so much about.” 

“Indeed ! Indeed !” 

‘* How thankful we should be for that medi- 
cine.” 


A DAUGHTER'S MISERY. 
« Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 


nee: a complication of kidney, liver, rheumatic 


uble, and nervous debility. 
ms Under the care of the best physicians. 
«‘ Who gave her disease various names, 
“But no relief. 
« And now she is restored to us ip pres health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 
for years before using it ’—THE PARENTS. 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 
«« My daughters say : 


“How much better father is since he used Hop 


tte 
— He is getting well after his long suffering from a 


isease declared incurable ” 
. “ And we are so glad that he used your Bitters,”"—A 


Lapy of Utica, N. Y. 


NERVINE 

ance, cohol- 
(LTHE GREAT 


ism, Opium Eat- 
NERVE 


ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 


Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
i Headach 
(clo N QUIE R mat 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“I feel it my recommend 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
‘It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
sar Correspondence freely answered.-¢% 


7) 
THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., ST. JOSEPH, a0. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ ag for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, 33.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PBICE, $2.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
839 tt 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 

and make from $25 te 875 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.{. 


HITE JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind "ever pub’d 


N EW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
——_—_____ tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views ef many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


ADIES 


BRADLEY & CO. 
WE WANT ACENTS 


TEACHERS’ and 8TUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou, PARKER, 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


TREASURY 


0,000 SOLD! 


0 F Ss ore Agents Wanted 
ONG 300 best- Po oon of song, 
= , comic, sentimental, and sacred,—in grand 
elegan und, ia prais 
by such qninene critics as Patti. Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 


more, 
Sells veryfant. E home-circle and r wants 
it. For terms, address KUBBARD BROS., 10 roy 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The world has nothing constant but its 
instability.— Oriental,—Lony. 

— If taken to excess, even nectar is poison. 
—Tamul. 

— If you engrave it too much, it will become 
a hole. — Malabar. 

— Conversation on a journey is equal toa 
conveyance.— Tamul. 

— Blackness leaves the coal when the fire 
enters. (Good company kindles and transforms 
the mind. )— Bengali. 

— A kind reception is better than a feast. — 
Telugu. 

— Sometimes a boat on a wagon [carrying on 
shore], and sometimes a wagon on a boat [in 
crossing a river] (Individuals of different 
rank can help each other.) — Urdu. 


— You may close a well, but you cannot 
shut the mouth of another.— Badaga. 


— Is there any medicine for a bad temper ? 
—Tamul. 


— The fool is a cock which sings at the 
wrong time.— Turkish. 

— You cannot drive a straight furrow with- 
out a straight e ye.— Oriental—-Long 

— Where the mind inclines the feet lead. 
Love climbs mountains.— Arabic. 


— A stone in the shoe, a gadfly in the ear, a 
mote in the eye, a thorn in the foot, and a 
quarrel in the family, however smal! in them- 
selves, are unspeakably tormenting — Hindu 
(Vemana). 

— The rock not moved by a lever of iron will 
be opened by the root of a green tree.—Tamul. 


— Vanquished by thy countenance, O fair 
one, the moon’s disk hides away in the clouds, 
and the lotus: flower in the sea.— Hindu (Kuval. 
ojananda). 

— These sweetly-speaking women are friends 
in solitude, are fathers in matters of duty, they 
are mothers to those who are in distress, they 
are a repose to the traveler in the wilderness. 
— Hindu (Mahabharata). 

A hundred men make an encampment, and 
one woman makes a home.—Hindu,—R. N. 
Cust. 

— A wife is half of a man’s self.—Hindu 
Taittiriya Brahmana. 

— Happy union with wife and children is 
like the music of lutes and harps.— Chinese 
(Confucius). 

— Sweet is the lute to those who have not 
heard the prattle of their own children.— Hindu 
(Cural), Conway. 


WELLS’ *“* ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15cts. Ask for it. 
Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


/ 
TLD AZ 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or. 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND, 
Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools. ~ 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


ools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
the Ablest Professors, in classes and private. 
west Rates. Unparalleled collateral 
else to be 

ined in the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with musie, in ali the 
branches. common and higb- 

atics, English Literature, Physiology, fis 
Political Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philoso- 


Li Latio, SUAG E tanght by the best 


pat teachers in- 
French, German, Italian, and Spa 
Berlitz, Principal, L. D. Ventura, Italian, 


a ] Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric 

and thorough. 8S. R. Kelley, Principal 


ing, and RT from Life in Oil and Water 
Bartlett, F. M. Lamb, by 

hly understands the science. 
for young girls, with special care to their 


Classes for beginners,under best 
10 LI teachers, for a tor twenty 
essons. Advanced classes at $! and $20. é 4 
ns on all Orchestral and Band inetrumes 8. 
Physician. and atroa, 
building, in the very heart of Boston, ¢ 
the musicatand artistic centreot America. 
commodations for 3000 lady and gentlemen stu 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematica 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, o7 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
A aly the College Calendar, containing full par 
» apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 


-— 


Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs ; none 
so trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured, 

“Tn 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. 1 had a terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. The doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me 
the rest necessary for the recovery of my strength. 
By the continued use of the PECTORAL a perma- 
nent cure was effected. Iam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORALSsaved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHER.” 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 

Croup. —A Mother's Tribute. 

“While in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; it 
seemed as if he would die from strangulation, 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of which was al- 
ways kept in the house. This was tried in small 
an po doses, and to our delight in less than 
half an hour the little patient was breathing eas- 
ily. The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my dirling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 

Mks, EMMA GEDNEY.”’ 

159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1582. 

“‘Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A.J. CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

** T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, I was 
cured by the use of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

JOSEPH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

“T cannot say mE? in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as I do that but 
for its use I should long since have died from 
lung troubles. E. BRAGDON.” 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine, 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION has 
e gained a national reputation, and is now patronized 
by many of the best schools, public and private, in 
every State in the Union. 
9 This Bureau has registered a large number of able 
+ and experienced teachers, who are not seeking 
positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to apply 
« for the best teachers, and the best teachers where 
to register to find access to the best schools. 
A his Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
« sional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


N. B.—Now is the time to register forthe Autumn 
Schools. 


GooD WORDS. 


From WM. H. MOWRY, Pua.D., Prin. English High 
and Classical School, Providence, R.1., Aug. 2, 1883, 
Hiram Oroortt, LL D :— Permit me to thank you for 
your kindness and attention repeatedly conferred in 
connection with the N. E Bureau of Kducation I have 
had occasion to call upon the Bureau both to furnish 
teachers and to secure piaces for teachers. In both 
cases 1 was surprised at your ready facilities. One 
year ago when our school was suddenly called upon to 
secure a new teacher for an important position, you 
sent usa remarkable list of names to choose from, — 
excellent men, graduates from Brown, Williams, Am- 
herst, Harvard, and Vale. When my son wanted a 
place to teach, you found bim an excellent ition, and 
without delay. I take pleasure in cordially commend- 
ing the N. E. Bureau of Education to all persons need- 
ing first-class teachers, and to all teachers needing first- 

class positions. 


TO SELL OR LEASE. 


A valuable property, consisting of one-quarter of an 
acre of land and a fine building containing 24 rooms,— 
16 sleeping-rooms,—and a large hall suitable for a 
achoolroom. The grounds are ornamented and the 
building in good repair. Said property is on a line of 
heave | 15 miles from Boston, and is admirably adapted 
to the wants of a home school. Terme reasonable and 
easy. Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTI, 
Manager of N. E. Bureau, 
433 b 16 Hawley Street, Koston, Mass. 


$5 10 $20 bo. Portland, we. 


made, Uostiy 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


(Chartered as “ Queen’s College ”’ in 1770.) 

New Brunswick, N. J ,1 hour from N. Y¥. on Pa. R. R. 
Year begins (examination for admission), Sept. 20, 1883. 
Sloane Prizes for the best (Classical, Entrance Exam- 
ination; ist, $400 $100 cash); 2d. ($350); $50 cash. 

Additional endowments. New Library Fund. Sev- 
enteen Professors; no tutors. Classical Course full 
and thorough Inereased facilities for study of 
French and German, with a view to practical use. 
Laboratory work for all stadents in Chemistry. Well- 
equip Astronomical Observatory for students’ use. 
Full Geological Cabinet. Ample Provisien for Elect- 
ives, janior and senior years. The SCIENTIFIC DE- 
PARTMENT isthe N J. State College. Constant field- 
prods in Surveying. Ful! course in Draughting. 
jraduates have uniformly secured profitable positions 
in professional scientific work. 
The Alm of the College,—Thoroughness in all Work. 
Best facilities and personal attention for every student. 
No young man who proves himself patient and perse- 
ve'ing will be allowed to give up his college course for 
want of some assistance. 

For full information, address Secretary Rutgers Col- 


lege. MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 


hr TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp GEORGIA, 

eo College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HavGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


u or es an ntlemen. nn expenses 
$123.76 to $192.50. "Three New Busidinon 
Guo, F. MaGoun, Prest, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


AND READER. K. 


author of Zlocution ified 
cor of West &t.. Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF Y, Boston, 

ntrance examinati 

‘send ions, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
23 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[aE SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home schoo! of excellent advantages, 
Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLow, A.M., ncipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


fONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
‘vy For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


43s. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industria! draw- 
— or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoROESTER. For Both Sezes. 
Yext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883. 
55 Address E. H. Russg£., Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Piymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C UNDS, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NURMAL SCHOUL, 
ogg Special and Ad- 
Regular course of 8 oO years. ani 
vanced Course for specail classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASss. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circuldrs, etc., ad 
dress Visas ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 


only. 
2. Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Boor. 188 


HE TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
York NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL fer Kindergar- 
ten Teachers, with Mode! Kindergarten. No.7 E. 22d 
St, will reopen UOctober4 Prof, Kaos, Mrs, 
M. Kraus BoELTE, Principals. 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
E R. I, Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowny & Gorr, Princi 


BBOTT ACADEMY. For Young Ladies. The 

fifty fifth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 6. For 
information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
KEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 4301 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


R. AND “RS. HAILM4N'S SCHOOL FOR 
MY KINDERGARTNERS, at La Porte,Ind. Send for 
to Mrs, ENDORA HAILMANN, as above. 432g 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No.’ 8. 


ANNOUN 


CEMENT. 


MESSRS. D. APPLETON & CoO. take pleasure in announcing 
that within a week they will publish a new edition of their “ Primer” of Physiology, 
revised with special reference to its adaptation to the wants of public schools. 


This is one of the well-known series 


sists mainly in the addition of a brief practical treatise on Hygiene, and a special 
section on the nature of Alcohol, and its effects on the human system. 


The whole treatise is thoroughly scientific, though elementary. 
Parties desiring such a book for school-use are respectfully invited to com- 


municate with 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


of “Science Primers.” Its revision con- 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Aster 


Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS 


FRANKtUIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ABRITHMETICS, 


Sent for Circulars. 


Place, New York: 


BARTLEW’s SCHOOL RECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’s U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &e. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


The Student's Mythdieg is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upona regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A 12mo 
volume, 815 » Cleth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with @ view to introduction in school or college, 

75 cents, 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for Schoo! and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to cali it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six months, 33,542 
volumes. 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, inclu the 
and Sonnets, and all the Plays 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


The most beautiful illustrations ever put into a 
school text-book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books, NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 3in press. Series soon 
to appear complete. Address 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! t 
32 Bromfield Greet, 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &o. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brostway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Anderseon’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 

omsen’s New metics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
an Lessons in English ; 
Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and 
WILLIAMS. H. lL. SMITH 
111 Devonshire Be, Hoston. 
Plain, Practical, and Thorough ! 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


BOOK - KEEPING, 


By Cavin G. HUTCHINSON, Practical Accountant, 
and WALTERS. PARKER, Master Bennett Sch’l, Boston. 

The authors of this book have thought best to teil the 
“ Btory of Accounts” in an explanatory manner, illus- 
trating the different topics by facsimiles of 


404 zz 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
oer Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 
examination, address 
tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ga For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics Students. 

(4 vols. ready) om 1.00 and $1.25 

Series Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 

The Elemen ‘otence Series (30 vols.), 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 

Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 

Godwin’s Oyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 

Brackett’s Poe for Home and Se ae | 


each 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
aus 
and Logte 


s 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 56 
Le Duo’s Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 

is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 
MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Singers’ Welcome! 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs, 
By L. ©, EMERSON. 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymn Tunes, Chants, and Anthems. 


besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Liberal reduction for quantities. 
SINGERS’ WELCOME. Mr. Emerson's 
a, - +A resumably, his best, Singing-class book, is a 
new and fresh compilation perfect in melody and har- 
mony, and there is a great variety of subjects in its 192 


pages. 
100 attractive pieces of secular music ( duets 
glees, etc.) provide for the useful practice of choirs and 
classes. 
60 pieces of sacred music (bymn tunes and anthems) 
are quite sufficient for the new music of a choir for one 


Sew features in the elementary course will commend 
themselves to teachers. Every wide-awake singing. 
class teacher will be glad to examine the new 


which is to be so widely used. 
Send 75 cts. for specimen copy. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@,, 


432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
160 Raub’s Series. 
abash Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO, 


Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child's History 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


THE STORY OF IDA. 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


ngland. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 


Publish “ This Simply True” Memorial, illustrated 
with a beautiful Portrait, in the following styles: 


12mo, Laid Paper, Boards, uncut, . . § .50 
** Cloth extra, uncut, 
4to Heavy Paper, Boards, uncut, 2. te 1.50 


“T have brought you only one drawing to-day,—it is 
the last sleep from which she waked on this earth, of a 
young Florentine girl who had brought heaven down to 
earth as truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, and 
of whom even I, who never saw her, cannot believe 
that she is dead.” —John Ruskin, in Art of England. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. — 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.. CHICAGO. 


OUTLINES of MAP-DRAWING, 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


S7 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
16 Aster Place, NEW YORK. 


randa, drafts, notes, checks, account-books, etc., which 
the trader end merchant use in their daily business, 
— thus showing the instrument and explaining its natare 
and application at the same time. By this plan the 
teacher is left to question as he may find necessary, 
avoiding any set form of “ question and answer,” which 
leads to the habit of memorizing without a complete 
understanding. A vast deal of information is given in 
a small epace, — little of which has ever appeared in 
asimilar work. It presents the latest and best method 
for teac beginners, or improving old systems in 
practice. y ope can eaally acquire as thorough 
a knowledge of the subject from this book as it is possi- 
ble to get, outside of the actaal experience of the count- 
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